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PREFACE 

When back into the alphabet 
The critic's satires shall have crumbled. 
When into dust his hand is humbled, 

One verse of mine may linger yet. 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

The name of Ironquill, 'though known to fame in 
America, and familiar as a household word in the 
Transmissouri, has yet to gain in Great Britain that 
reputation it has so deservedly won beyond the western 
wave. The Kansan poet who has chosen to give his 
pieces to the world over this very appropriate nom 
de guerre has never courted that personal popularity 
which the use of his own name would have brought; 
but he has not been able to escape it altogether, and 
most Americans who know Ironquill know that he is 
none other than the Honourable Eugene F. Ware, of 
Topeka, Kansas, who, to use the words of Dr. John 
Clark Ridpath, the historian, " as a publicist and man 
of affairs is second to none of the leaders of that great 
commonwealth." Mr. Ware is an eminent attorney, and 
his verses are the fruitful occupation of his leisure. 
Mr. W. Dean Howells, the distinguished American 
novelist, who has been responsible for so many literary 
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" discoveries," was the first eminent critic to hail " Iron- 
quill, of Kansas," as a poet of rare qualities ; and 
Ironquill has proved himself possessed of the staying 
power necessary to maintain a quickly earned popu- 
larity. 

It were a vain thing to endeavour to place Ironquill 
in any category. His qualities do not readily lend 
themselves to definition. While his verse shows elements 
of Bret Harte's, as a whole it bears no affinity to that 
of the author of the " Heathen Chinee." He has the 
rhyming facility of our George R. Sims ; but Iron- 
quilFs rhjTues are literature ; they appeal to the intellect 
as well as to the emotions, and this cannot be truly 
said of anything which " Dagonet's " tinselled muse 
has produced. Ironquill is really an indigenous flower 
of Kansas : he is himself. He is the most notable 
literary product of Kansan life ; the " wind-harp of the 
prairies" has tuned his song. Here lies the peculiar 
value of his productions. They represent one of the 
most remarkable features of the literary evolution of 
the West, and this could not have been said of them 
had their author been merely a man of letters. These 
rhymes, rude and powerful at times, and again graceful 
and fanciful, like the prairie with its passing moods 
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of storm and shine, are the heart-songs of a man of 
strongly marked individuality whose muse has been 
stirred to melody by the inspiring elements of its 
Kansan surroundings. 

Ironquill gets " near to Nature's heart," and yet his 
quill has its metal point wherewith to depict incisively 
the follies and the faiths of his fellow-men, and to 
denounce " man's inhumanity to man." Strength and 
manliness are his chief characteristics. There would 
have been no Ironquill had Mr. Ware not been a 
Kansan ; but his own personality is quite as strong 
as his environment, and between the two we have what 
has been justly described as "the best expression of 
the ideal and imaginative life of the Kansans." He is 
at once a scholar and a child of nature ; a dreamer, yet 
a man of action. His humour is never forced — but 
where is the American humour that is ? — nor is it ever 
ill-natured ; his satire is keen and biting, but never 
indiscriminate ; he has great powers of description ; he 
has "colour" and imagination, his fanciful picture of 
"The Aztec City" being one of the strongest and 
most vividly suggestive in American verse. He has 
pathos too, and though it be tinged with philosophy 
— or " philosophic doubt" if you will — it is true pathos 
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still. Take " The Washerwoman's Song " for instance. 
This is a piece of singular beauty, and while the doubt 
of the author, brought into sharp contrast with the 
simple faith of the poor woman, who sings of the 
Saviour and the Friend who will keep her to the end, 
is the keynote of the poem, no one will deny to it the 
quality of pathos. 

It was "The Washerwoman's Song" that induced the 
late Judge McFarland, a friend of President Garfield, 
and then in the Department of the Interior, to address 
an " open letter " in the Press to Ironquill, in which he 
told how he had read again and again, with indescrib- 
able pleasure and sadness, the lines in question, and 
how they had led him to ponder the great problem of 
immortality involved by the attitude of the author. 
He rightly interpreted the poet's spiritual condition to 
be what we might call " reverential doubt " — for there 
can be as much reverence in honest doubt as in con- 
fiding faith. "I have written thus far," said IronquilFs 
erudite critic, " so as to be able to say that when you 
write ' I scarce believe a thing,' your true position is, 
that you doubt whether the woman has a real founda- 
tion upon which to build her song ; and, if I am right 
in this, then further to suggest that there is nothing 
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unusual or unreasonable in such a doubt. Nay, more : 
when reason, judgment, and all other faculties and 
means for arriving at truth are imperfect, it seems to 
me that a perfect faith is unattainable, and doubt 
becomes a necessity. To questions like these, and 
many others, there is no absolute demonstration here 
and now." The piece entitled " Kriterion," which is 
given as the second in the present edition, is Ironquill's 
reply to Judge McFarland's uniquely sympathetic 
letter. 

It is only in keeping with the dispensation of an 
all-wise Providence, which makes your true philo- 
sopher the merriest mortal when occasion serves, that 
the author of "The Washerwoman's Song," "John 
Brown," and "Whist," should have written such 
genuinely funny pieces as "The Flopper," "The 
Quinine Dream," and " Grizzly-Gru " — worthy of 
Lewis Carrol — and "The Lovist," which Tom Hood 
need not have been ashamed to acknowledge. Was 
not the poet who wrote the "Whims and Oddities" 
the same that gave us " The Song of the Shirt " ? 

Ironquill has been very prolific, the American 
edition of his "Rhymes" containing nearly three 
hundred and fifty pages. Six editions have been 
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published in his native land ; quite a remarkable record 
for a poet, furnishing yet another exception to the rule 
that a prophet has no honour in his own country. 
Some time ago a limited English issue, being simply 
a reproduction of the sixth American edition, was 
brought out by Mr. Redway. The present edition 
has been specially prepared to meet the tastes of an 
English audience. All the longer pieces, such as the 
very powerful composition entitled " Neutralia ; or, 
Love, Philosophy, and War," " The Short-haired Poet," 
" A Corn Poem," and many others, have been omitted, 
in order to keep the book within bounds ; while such 
of the rhymes as have only a local interest have for 
that reason been left out. 

The editor, of course, has also been guided in his 
selection by a desire to make the present English 
edition representative of all that is best in the " Rhymes 
of Ironquill"; but in deference to the wish of the 
author, and, perhaps, to the value of the book as a 
genuine example of American literature, he has in no 
wise interfered with any of IronquilFs peculiarities of 
spelling, nor sought to eliminate any of his " American- 
isms," a few explanatory notes having been introduced 
where they have been thought desirable. A certain 
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English publisher recently promised to present us with 
an edition of Louisa M. Alcott's "Little Women'" 
from which the " Americanisms " were to be expunged. 
We might as well have an edition of "Auld Licht 
Idylls'" in which the "Scotticisms" were conspicuous 
by their absence. We prefer that Ironquill's muse 
should be presented to the English reading public clad 
in her Kansan garniture, with no foreign draperies to 
embarrass the free movements of her agile limbs. 

Dr. Ridpath thinks that whoever has not read these 
"Rhymes of Ironquill'" has missed one of the rarest 
and raciest products of recent times ; and we are per- 
suaded that the verdict of the English public will be 
no less favourable than that of literary America. One 
of the first to greet Ironquill and acknowledge his 
poetic worth was James Whitcomb Riley, himself the 
author of some of the finest gems in the diadem of 
American literature, and a poet whose incomparable 
dialect pieces have long been as familiar on this side 
the Atlantic as on the other. Mr. Riley's tribute 
takes the form of a poem wherein an old Yankee 
farmer gives his opinion of the "Rhymes," a copy 
of which has been brought home from town by his 
son-in-law, "a present, like, fer Ma." He becomes 
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so interested in the book that he takes it to bed with 
him : — 

" I propped myse'f up there, and — Durn ! — I never shet an eye 
Till daylight ! — hogged the whole concern, tee-total, mighty 

nigh ! — 
I'd sigh sometimes, and cry sometimes, er laugh jest fit to kill — 
Clean captured, like, with them-air Rhymes of that-air Iron- 
quill ! 

" Read that-un too — 'bout game o' whist — and likenin' Life to fun 

Like that — and playin' out yer fist, however cards is run : 

And them ' Tobacker-Stemmers' Song' they sung with sich a 

wiU, 
Down 'mongst the misery and wrong, O Rhymes of Ironquill ! 

" And old ' John Brown,' who broke the sod of Freedom's fallor 

field 
And sowed his heart there, thankin' God pore slaves 'ud git the 

yield ! — 
Rained his last tears for them, and us, to irrigate and till 
A crop of songs as glorious as Rhymes of Ironquill ! 

"And, sergeant, died there in the War, 'at talked, out of his 
head — 

He went ' back to the Violet Star,' I'll bet !— jest like he said ! — 

Yer wars kin riddle bone and flesh, and blow out brains, and 
spill 

Life-blood — but somepin' lives on, fresh as Rhymes of Iron- 
quill 1" 

J. A. H. 
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THE WASHERWOMAN'S SONG 

In a very humble cot, 

In a rather quiet spot, 

In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope ; 

Working, singing, all alone, 

In a sort of undertone : 

" With the Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end." 

Sometimes happening along, 

I had heard the semi-song. 
And I often used to smile. 
More in sympathy than guile ; 

But I never said a word 

In regard to what I heard. 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 



The Washerwoman s Song 

Not in sorrow nor in glee 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 
Played around her on the floor ; 
But in monotones the song 
She was humming all day long : 
" With the Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end." 



It's a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old ; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 

And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 



Just a trifle lonesome she. 
Just as poor as poor could be ; 
But her spirits always rose. 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 
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And, though widowed and alone, 
Cheered her with the monotone. 
Of a Savior and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 

I have seen her rub and scrub, 
On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds. 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds ; 
Or was paddling in the pools, 
With old scissors stuck in spools ; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 

Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs ; 
And I should not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman's lip 
Any song that she can sing. 
Any hope that songs can bring ; 
For the woman has a friend 
Who will keep her to the end. 



Kriterion 

KRITERION 

(^ reply to Judge McFarlaniP) 

I SEE the spire, 

I see the throng, 
I hear the choir, 
I hear the song ; 
I listen to the anthem, while 
It pours its volume down the aisle ; 
I listen to the splendid rhyme 
That, with a melody sublime, 
Tells of some far-off, fadeless clime — 
Of man and his finality, 
Of hope, and immortality. 

Oh, theme of themes ! 

Are men mistaught 'f 
Are hopes like dreams. 
To come to naught ? 
Is all the beautiful and good 
Delusive and misunderstood ? 

And has the soul no forward reach ? 
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And do indeed the facts impeach 
The theories the teachers teach ? 

And is this immortality 

Delusion, or reality ? 

What hope reveals 

Mind tries to clasp, 
But soon it reels 
With broken grasp. 
No chain yet forged on anvil's brink 
Was stronger than its weakest link ; 
And are there not along this chain 
Imperfect links that snap in twain 
When caught in logic's tensile strain ? 
And is not immortality 
The child of ideality ? 

And yet — at times — 

We get advice 
That seems like chimes 
From paradise ; 
The soul doth sometimes seem to be 
In sunshine which it cannot see ; 
At times the spirit seems to roam 



The Fisher Maiden 

Beyond the land, above the foam, 
Back to some half-forgotten home. 
Perhaps — this immortality 
May be indeed reality. 



THE FISHER MAIDEN 

Thou maiden with eyes so dreamy, 
Thou child of the waves and spray, 

Thy home is beside the ocean, 
Where wearisome breakers play. 

Come, sit thee down here beside me 
And list to the words I say. 

My heart is a stormy ocean, 
And out on its rocky slopes 

The turbulent waves are flinging 
The spars and the keels and ropes : 

The wrecks of my aspirations. 

The wrecks of my stranded hopes. 



The Serenade 

My heart is an angry ocean. 

The gales, as they come and go, 
Bestrew it with wreck and ruin, 

But down in its waves below. 
The pearls and the rose-red corals 

Expectantly gleam and glow. 

Oh, launch on this stormy ocean, 
Thou child of the waves and spray ; 

Thy boat will be borne securely, 
Until, at the close of day, 

The crimson of life's last twilight 
Shall fade in the west away. 



THE SERENADE 

Through waning light 

The angel of the night, 
With silver sickle, reaped the western stars ; 

Across my sleep, 

Dreamless as well as deep, 
There came a ballad, whose remembered bars 
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Brought back to me a day 
That long had passed away. 

An old, old song, 

Although forgotten long, 
Brings childhood back as songs alone can bring. 

We see bright eyes, 

Behold unclouded skies ; 
We re-inhale the fragrance of life's spring ; 

While, as of unseen bird. 

Rustle of wing is heard. 

Shall our last sleep 

Eternal stillness keep .'' 
Shall pulseless dust enclose a dreamless soul .? 

Or shall we hear 

Those songs so old and dear, 
As mid tempestuous melodies there I'oll 

Upon our sleeping ears 

The choruses of spheres ? 



The Now 



THE NOW 

The charm of a love is its telling, the telling that goes 

with the giving ; 
The charm of a deed is its doing ; the charm of a life 

is its living ; 
The soul of the thing is the thought ; the charm of the 

act is the actor ; 
The soul of the fact is its truth, and the now is its 

principal factor. 

The world loves the Now and the Nowist, and tests all 

assumptions with rigor ; 
It looks not behind it to failing, but forwai'd to ardor 

and vigor ; 
It cares not for heroes who faltered, for martyrs who 

hushed and recanted. 
For pictures that never were painted, for harvests that 

never were planted. 

The world does not care for a fragrance that never is 

lost in perfuming. 
The world does not care for the blossoms that wither 

away before blooming; 
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The world does not care for the chimes remaining 

unrung by the ringer, 
The world does not care for the songs unsung in the 

soul of the singer. 

What use to mankind is a purpose that never shone 

forth in a doer ? 
What use has the world for a loving that never had 

winner nor wooer ? 
The motives, the hopes, and the schemes that have 

ended in idle conclusions. 
Are buried along with the failures that come in a life 

of illusions. 

Away with the flimsy idea that life with a past is 

attended ; 
There's Now — only Now, and no Past — there's never 

a past ; it has ended. 
Away with its obsolete story, and all of its yesterday 

sorrow ; 
There's only to-day, almost gone, and in front of 

to-day stands to-morrow. 

And hopes that are quenchless are sent us like loans 
from a generous lender, 
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Enriching us all in our efforts, yet making no poorer 

the sender ; 
Lightening all of our labors, and thrilling us ever 

and ever 
With the ecstasy of success and the raptures of present 

endeavor. 



THE PRE-EMPTOR 

While turning furrows on a Kansas prairie. 

Cares half imaginary 
Come trooping through my brain, then skip away 

Like antelopes at play. 
All day I watch the furrow-slices slide 

Along the mould-board steel ; 

But when night comes I feel 
Along my brain strange restful fancies glide. 

Although my home may be a humble shanty. 

With fittings rude and scanty. 
Each night a kind magician comes to see, 

And hand the world to me : 
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I see a grand cathedral ; on a hill 

I note a Moorish tower, 

And orange trees in flower — 
It is the graceful city of Seville. 

The evening lights upon the ripples twinkle, 

I hear the mule-bells tinkle, 
And organs peal, and twittering mandolins, 

As fragrant night begins. 
I see Giralda, in dissolving views, 

And purple shadows fade 

In glorious brocade ; 
I watch the twilight of the Andaluz. 

I hand the world back to my necromancer, 

And make to him no answer. 
Next day I hear the rattle just the same 

Of clevis and of hame ; 
But when night comes, emerging from the dark 

I see the sunrise smile 

Upon the Campanile, 
And bronze the flying lion of St. Mark. 

I gaze on ducal palaces adorning 
The Grand Canal, at morning ; 
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I view the ancient trophies that have come 

Torn from Byzantium ; 
I see what colors Tintoretto's were ; 

Upon the mole I hear 

The gaudy gondolier, 
Then — hand the world back to my sorcerer. 

The griefs that flock like rabbits in a warren 

To me are wholly foreign. 
No help, no cheer, no sympathy I ask ; 

I'm equal to my task. 
Though small my holdings when the sun may shine, 

When evening comes my cares 

Steal from me unawares, 
And then the earth I love so much is mine. 

THE SUNSET MARMATON 

O Marmaton ! O Marmaton ! 
From out the rich autumnal west 
There creeps a misty, pearly rest, 

As through an atmosphere of dreams. 
Along thy course, O Marmaton, 
A rich September sunset streams. 
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Thy purple sheen, 

Through prairies green, 

From out the burning west is seen. 

I watch thy fine, 

Approaching line, 

That seems to flow like blood-red wine 
Fresh from the vintage of the sun. 
The spokes of steel 
And blue reveal 

The outlines of a phantom wheel. 
While airy armies, one by one, 

March out on dress-parade. 
I see unrolled, 
In blue and gold, 

The guidons where the line is made. 
And, where the lazy zephyrs strolled 

Along thy verdant esplanade, 
I see the crested, neighing herd 

Go plunging to the stream. 

I hear the flying, shrieking scream 
Of startled bird. 

The Kansas day is done. 

O Marmaton ! O Marmaton ! 

Thou hast no story and no song ; 
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Unto the vast 

And empty past, 

In which thy former Hfe was cast, 

Thou dost not yet belong. 
No mountain cradle hast thou had ; 

Along thy line 

No summits shine, 
No cliffs, no gorges, stern and sad. 
Stand in the waning twilight, clad 

In melancholy pine. 
Thou art the even-tempered child 
Of prairies, on whose verdant wild 
Eternities have smiled. 



O Marmaton ! O Marmaton ! 
Be patient, for thy day will come. 
And bring the bugle and the drum. 
Thy fame shall like thy ripples run ; 
Thou shalt be storied yet. 
Within this great 
And central State, 
The destiny of some proud day 
Upon thy banks is set. 
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Artillery will sweep away 

The orchard and the prairie home, 
And while the wheat stacks redly burn, 

Armies of infantry will charge 

The lines of works along thy marge, 
While cavalry brigades will churn 

Thy frightened waters into foam. 
The spell of centuries will break, 
And thou shalt suddenly awake. 
And have a story that will make 

A nation''s pulses thrill. 

And when again thy banks are still, 
No new admirer of the time 
Can say of thee in feeble rhyme : 
" O Marmaton ! O Marmaton ! 
Thou hast no story and no song ; 
Thou hast no history of wrong ; 

Unto the vast 

And empty past 

In which thy former life was cast. 
Thou dost not yet belong." 

O Marmaton ! O Marmaton ! 
The centuries will pass along, 
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And slowly, singly, one by one, 
Repeat thy story and thy song. 
Thy time abide, 

O Marmaton ; 
While side by side, 

O Marmaton, 
The shadows o'er thy prairies glide. 
Thy prairies wide, 

O Marmaton. 
For nations come and nations go. 
Whither and whence we cannot know. 

Great days, in stormy years though hid, 

Great years, dark centuries amid. 
Will ever and anon emerge, 
Like lifeboats drifting through a surge 
Where billows sweep and mad winds urge. 
Of future heed, 

O Marmaton, 

Thou hast no need, 

O Marmaton. 
With quiet force. 
In quiet course. 

Still murmur on, O Marmaton. 
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TARPEIA 

Upon the massive walls 

The cloudless moonlight falls ; 
It silver-plates the portico and fane ; 

The tawny Tiber drifts 

By castellated cliifs, 
And bears its sluggish wavelets to the main. 



Anon the silver fades 

From walls and colonnades ; 
Clouds scarred with fire hurl down the vengeful rain ; 

Impelled by gusty waifs, 

The tawny Tiber chafes, 
And hurls its turbid foamage to the main. 



The Niobe of Night 
Has left her azure height ; 
No more she stares disconsolately down ; 
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No more the angles sharp 
Of pinnacle and scarp, 
From filmy skies imperiously frown. 

Amid the black and damp, 

The Sabines leave their camp, 
Before the gate their solid columns go ; 

And there Tarpeia stands, 

With her unaided hands 
To open wide the portals to the foe. 

Then spake the king to her : 

" What gift shall I confer, 
O maid of Rome, so daring and so fair ? "' 

The Roman maiden spake : 

" Those jewels I will take, 
That on their arms your Sabine soldiers wear." 

The eager columns march 

Beneath the rugged arch ; 
They crush the maid with bracelets and with shields ; 

A pledge is kept, and broke, 

And in the din and smoke 
The lurid fire the doom of war reveals. 
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Then comes the gloomy gray, 

The harbinger of day — 
Hurled from the rock Tarpeia finds a grave ; 

And flaring like a flume, 

The Tiber through the gloom 
Transfers the tomb to ocean's cryptic wave. 

Hope's signal torches shine 

Upon life's Esquiline, 
Its Quirinal, its rocky Palatine ; 

From battlemented walls. 

Life's merry warder calls 
The hourly watches of the night's decline. 

O Fate, behind a mask 
You promise all we ask — 

You promise wealth and happiness and fame ; 
And then you keep, yet break. 
The promises you make — 

You take the substance and you leave the name. 

Some ask of you a crown, 
A scepter, or renown ; 
Some claim the jewels that your bright arm bears ; 
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But when you give, you fling, 
With every given thing. 
The weight of troubles and the crush of cares. 

Perhaps 'twere best to wait 

Behind the rugged gate, 
And ask no favors from your ready hand ; 

To fight, and ask no charm 

From your bejeweled arm, 
And be not crushed with favors we demand. 



THE KANSAS OCTOBER 

The cheeriness and charm 

Of forest and of farm 
Are merging into colors sad and sober ; 

The hectic frondage drapes 

The nut trees and the grapes — 
September yields to opulent October. 

The Cottonwood s that fringe 
The streamlets take the tinge ; 
Through opal haze the sumac bush is burning ; 
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The lazy zephyrs lisp, 
Through cornfields dry and crisp, 
Their fond regrets for days no more returning. 

The farm dog leaves the house 

To flush the timid grouse ; 
The languid steers on blue-stem lawns are feeding ; 

The evening twilight sees 

The rising Pleiades, 
While autumn suns are to the south receding. 

To me there comes no thrill 

Of gloominess or chill. 
As leaflets fade from branches elm or oaken. 

As lifelessly they hang. 

To me there comes no pang ; 
To me no grief the falling leaves betoken. 

As summer's floral gems 
Bequeath us withered stems, 

And autumn-shattered relics dry and umber ; 
So do these lives of ours, 
Like summer leaves and flowers. 

Flourish apace, and in their ripeness slumber. 
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THE AZTEC CITY 

There is a clouded city, gone to rest 

Beyond the crest 
Where Cordilleras mar the mystic west. 

There suns unheeded rise and re-arise ; 

And in the skies 
The harvest moon unnoticed lives and dies. 

And yet this clouded city has no night — 

Volcanic light 
Compels eternal noon-tide, redly bright. 

A thousand wells, whence cooling waters came. 

No more the same, 
Now send aloft a thousand jets of flame. 

This clouded city is enchanting fair, 

For rich and rare 
From sculptured frieze the gilded griffins stare. 
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With level look — with loving, hopeful face, 

Fixed upon space, 
Stand caryatides of unknown race. 

And colonnades of dark green serpentine. 

Of strange design, 
Carved on whose shafts queer alphabets combine. 

And there are lofty temples, rich and great. 

And at the gate. 
Carved in obsidian, the lions wait. 

And from triumphant arches, looking down 

Upon the town, 
In porphyry, sad, unknown statesmen frown. 

And there are palace homes, and stately walls. 

And open halls 
Where fountains are, with voiceless waterfalls. 

The ruddy fire incessantly illumes 

Temples and tombs. 
And in its blaze the stone-wrought cactus blooms. 
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From clouds congealed the mercury distills, 

And forming rills, 
Adown the streets in double streamlet trills. 



As rains from clouds, that summer skies eclipse. 

From turret-tips 
And spire and porch the mobile metal drips. 



No one that visited this fiery hive 

Ever alive 
Came out but me — I, I alone, survive. 



ANCHORS 

The anchors are strong that hold the ships ; 

The wire is strong that bridges the fall ; 
But all of their strength must suffer eclipse 
Compared with the words of a woman's lips, 

For she binds the man that has made them all. 
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FAILURE 

An old man sat upon the porch at evening ; 
Down in the west the clouds were banked and sullen. 
No one was near him, and in withered tone 
The old man spoke unto himself alone : 

" My life has been a vanity and failure ; 
My wife, my health, my fortune taken from me ; 
While strange disaster, striking far and wide, 
Has scattered all my children from my side. 

" And here I am alone, without a dollai-. 

The hopes of youth all shattered and abandoned ; 

My life a failure — failure from the first, 

A vanity, a failure, of the worst." 

Adown the west he looked with gloomy sorrow ; 
And as he spoke the sky grew more tenebral. 
From time to time the cloud-banks lit with flame. 
And fitful zephyrs came, and died, and came. 
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Upon his staff his hands were clasped and trembling. 
Upon his hands his brow in sorrow rested ; 
And the sad west seemed constantly to take 
A tinge more dark and dismally opaque. 

Then all at once there seemed to stand beside him 
A being draped as if with phosphorescence — 
A form of beauty, that might aptly seem 
To be the emanation of a dream. 

So beautiful and good she seemed, a mortal 
Need but behold her once to idolize her ; 
While character and sympathy and grace 
Shone like an inspiration in her face. 

She placed her hand upon the old man's shoulder. 
And spoke in words of magic tone and feeling : 
" Why thus, my father, do you sadly brood 
O'er withered hopes with which all life is strewed ? 

" Your life, though toilsome, has not been a failure. 
Old age may find you left without a dollar ; 
But earth has blossomed where your hands have wrought. 
The world grown wiser where your lips have taught. 
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" Those coming first build up for those who follow, 
Shaping the future though they know not of it ; 
As on the slow-wrought ledges coralline 
The continents of future times begin. 

" Though in old age without a friend or dollar, 
He who has spent his days in honest labor 
Can say with certainty, when they are done, 
His life has been a most successful one. 

" There is no place, except on earth, for dollars — 
Your scattered children will be reunited." 
And then she stooped and kissed the old man's cheek, 
And said, " My father " ; but he did not speak. 

The vision vanished, but the old man moved not ; 
The grief was over, and the failure ended ; 
While on the lifeless face, serene and fixed, 
There seemed a smile as if of peace unmixed. 

Down in the west the banks of cloud tenebral 
Lifted and scattered in the viewless ether ; 
And in their stead, with mild and gentle light. 
Shone forth again the jewels of the night. 
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FRAUDS 

Ambitious, shrewd, 
Unprincipled, and ever fond of show, 
Hanno of Carthage, centuries ago, 

Determined to be great ; he bought a brood 
Of fledgUng parrots, taught them at his nod 
To scream in chonis : " Hanno is a god ! "" 

When they were taught, 
He had a hireHng place them on the street. 
As if for sale to those he chanced to meet ; 

But yet by no one could the birds be bought. 
Then Hanno passed in pomp, and gave a nod, 
Out shrieked the parrots : " Hanno is a god ! " 

" Cunningly done," 
That night said Hanno, as he doffed his clothes 
Of silk embroidery, to seek repose : 

" Distinguished immortality is won ; 
For heardst thou not that superstitious squad 
Catch up the sentence, ' Hanno is a god ' ? " 
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A galley slave. 
Condemned, went Hanno o'er the cloudy seas 
That hid the fabled Cassiterides ; 

Wealthy in grief, no home except the wave. 
Lashed to the oar, betimes urged by the rod, 
Not very much a man, much less a god. 

It could not win. 
It never did. Although the world applauds. 
It turns at last and punishes its frauds. 

Although it may not hasten to begin ; 
True to itself, when once it has begun. 
It drives them to the galleys one by one. 



THE PYTHIAN 

I AM the sibyl of the right divine. 

Who spoke the sayings of the Delphic shrine ; 

In after years this apothegm recall : 
" Marry the man who loves thee most of all " ; 
And who he is thou needest never guess — 
Who chatters more is he who loves the less. 
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THE PROTEST 

(^Written while the Government was removing buried soldiers 
from the battle-fields of secession and organizing national 
cemeteries) 

Let them rest, let them rest where they fell. 
Every battle-field is sacred ; 
If you let them stay to guard it, 
They will veil those spots with valor 

Like a spell. 
All the soil will seem implanted 
With the germs of vital freedom ; 
Where they spent their lives so grandly 

Let them dwell ; 
Do not rank them up in fields. 
Under pallid marble shields ; 
Let them rest and be cherished 

Where they fell. 

Let them rest, let them rest where they fell : 
On the prairie, in the forest, 
Under cypress, under laurel, 
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On the mountain, by the bayou, 

In the dell. 
Let the glories of the battle 
Shroud the heroes who are buried, 
Resting where they fought so bravely. 

Long, and well. 
Do not rank them up in fields, 
Under pallid marble shields ; 
Let them rest, let them rest 

Where they fell. 



TYPE 

All night the sky was draped in darkness thick ; 
From rumbling clouds imprisoned lightnings swept ; 

Into the printer's stick. 

With energetic click. 
The ranks of type into battalions crept, 
Which formed brigades while dreaming labor slept ; 
And ere dawn's crimson pennons were unfurled. 
The night-formed columns charged the waking world. 
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"FEAR YE HIM " 

I FEAH Him not, nor yet do I defy. 

Much could He harm me, cared He bub to try. 

Much could He frighten me, much do me ill. 
Much terrify me, but — He never will. 

The soul of justice must itself be just ; 

Who trembles most betrays the most distrust. 

So, plunging in life's current deep and broad, 
I take my chances, ignara/nt — una wed. 



SHADOW 

The day has been vague, and the sky has been bleak, 

Affairs have gone backward the whole day long ; 
My friends as I meet them will scarcely speak. 
And vainly the things I have lost I seek. 

I am weary and sad — and the world is wrong. 
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The moiTow has come, and the skv has grown clear, 
The world appears righted, and rings with song ; 
^ly friends as I meet them have words of cheer, 
The things that I thought I had lost reappear, 
And the work pushes forward the whole day long. 

As the strings of a harp, standing side by side, 

Are the days of sadness and days of song ; 
The sunshine and shadow are ever allied, 
But the shadows will fade, and the sunshine bide, 
Though to-day may be dim, and the world go 



THE TOBACCO STEMMERS 

SxEiMMiNG tobacco in a reeking basement. 

At work, with little left of hopes or joys. 
Were silent groups of many shaded faces, 
Their blood the sewage of barbaric races. 
Women and girls, old men and sober boys. 
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In the vast basement the reluctant ceilings 

Were propped by pillars weary with delay ; 
The mid-day light shrank from the poisoned vapors. 
While feeble jets lit, as with ghostly tapers, 
The woeful scenes where life was worked away. 

Ijooking around, my angry heart protested. 

" How,"" I inquired, " are such conditions made .'' 
What human laws betray such soulless phases .'' 
Are these the victims of crime's stern ukases ? " 

The foreman said : " No ; of the laws of trade." 

Then of myself my soul did ask the question : 
Would I work here and earn my daily bread .'' 

Would I toil here to make an " honest living " ; 

And, at the end of lock-stepped hours, forgiving, 
Go sleepfully and dreamlessly to bed .? 

Fui too discordant. I would hurl this handful 

Of clay IVe borrowed at the Great White Throne. 
Shrieking at fate Fd die, like Cassar, standing, 
With torch and steel I'd take my chances, landing 
Within the vortex of the great unknown. 
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Noting my thoughts, the foreman gave a signal ; 

A silence fell at once on every tongue ! 
Then suddenly a low and rhythmic murmur 
Broke forth into a cadence strong and firmer. 

And in it joined the aged and the young. 

The rats peered from their holes. The oaken pillars. 

Smoky and stained, began to vibrate white ; 
And still the song rose up in wild derision 
Of present things, and claimed with strange decision. 
There is a land of restful peace and right. 

The song transformed the walls to pallid onyx, 
The rafters changed to maze of antique oak, 
The sodden floor grew firm and tesselated. 
And in the stead of vapor, poison-freighted. 
An incense rose with faint and filmy smoke. 

My soul retains that song's redundant sorrow ; 

There may be j ustice somewhere — who can tell .'' 
Perhaps the captor he, who wears the fetter. 
Perhaps the torch and steel were not the better. 

To be the wronged, perhaps, were just as welb 
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Perhaps these lives of ours, when sere and withered, 
May be picked over in some juster land, 

Torn from the earthly stem and there inspected — 

By the aroma of good deeds selected — 
Perhaps it's so. We do not understand. 

Work on, sing on, O toilers. May the future 
Restore the world to him who works and sings. 

May justice come inflexibly decreeing 

The ample right of every human being 
To happiness and hope in present things. 



CHAOS 

I've seen an ice-clad river leave its banks, 

And tear through hills of time-enduring rock ; 

I've seen grand squadrons charging ranks on ranks, 
And felt the planet tremble with the shock. 

I've seen red navies with their ribs of oak 
Lashed into splinters by the frantic main ; 

I've watched proud cities wander off in smoke ; 
I've seen autumnal ruin sweep the plain. 
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Fve stood at midnight on the rocky height 
That bars the purple meadows of the west ; 

I've seen the silent empress of the night 

Sail slowly onward, splendoring crest on crest. 

But never have I seen, in earth or air, 
A method or a principle. I scan 

An unplanned chaos, shaping here and there 
The greatness and the littleness of man. 



THE BIRD SONG 

In the night air I heard the woodland ringing, 
I heard it ring with wild and thrilling song ; 

Hidden the bird whose strange inspiring singing 
Seems yet to float in liquid waves along, — 

Seems yet to float with many a quirk and quaver, 
With quirks and quavers and exultant notes. 

As through the air, with sympathetic waver, 

Down through the songs the falling starlight floats. 
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Speaking, I said : " O bii'd with songs sonorous, 
O bird with songs of such sonorous glee, 

Sing me a song of joy, and in the chorus. 
In the same chorus I will join with thee. 

" The songs that others sing seem but to sadden, — 
Seem but to sadden, — those which I have heard, — 

Sing me a song whose gleesome notes will gladden — 
Sing me a song of joy." Then sang the bird : 

" There is a land where blossoming exotic, 
The amaranths with fadeless colors glow ; 

Where notes of birds with melodies chaotic 
In tangled songs forever come and go. 

" There skies serene and bland will bend above us, 
And from them blessings like the rain will fall ; 

There those fond friends that we have loved shall love us. 
In that bright land those friends shall love us all." 

The singer ceased, the rhapsody sonorous 

No more through starlit woodland sped along ; 

And as it ceased, my heart i-efused the chorus. 
Refused to join the chorus of the song. 
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" Ah, no," I said, " thou bird in branches hidden, 
Hope's garlands bright griefs fingers slowly twine ; 

Grief slowly twines from blooms that spring unbidden — 
That spring unbidden as our lives decline. 

" Grief present now proves naught of the eternal ; 

Grief proves no future with good blessings rife — 
AVith blessings rife and futures blandly vernal ; 

Facts show no logic in a future life." 

And then I said : " False is thy song sonorous — 
Thy song that floats from starlit woodland dim ; 

When we are gone and flowers are blooming o'er us — 
When man has gone, there ends the all with him." 

Still sang the bird : " There skies shall bend above us, 
And sprinkle blessings like the rains that fall ; 

And those we loved — who loved us not — shall love us, 
In that bright land shall love us most of all." 

Then came a song-burst of bewildering splendor, 
That rolled in waves through forest corridors ; 

Up soared the bird, fain did my hopes attend her. 
And hopes and songs were lost amid the stars. 
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Now all day long, upon my naind intruding, 
There comes the echo of that last nighfs song ; 

(xrief claims the wreck on which my mind is brooding, 
Hope claims the facts which logic claimed so long. 

Who cares, O bird, for skies that bend above us ? 

Who cares if blessings like the rain shall fall. 
If only those who loved us not shall love us — 

In that bright future love us most of all ? 

Let logic marshal ranks of facts well stated, 
It leads them on in vain though brave attacks ; 

For, looking down from bastions crenelated, 
Hope smiles derision at assaulting facts. 



THE VIOLET STAR 



" I HAVE always lived, and I always must," 
The sergeant said when the fever came ; 

From his burning brow we washed the dust. 
And we held his hand, and we spoke his name. 
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•• bullions of ages have come and gone," 
The sergeant said as we held his hand — 

" Thev have passed like the mist of the earlv dawn 
Since I left my home in that far-ofF land." 

We bade him hush, but he gave no heed — 
" jVIillions of orbits I crossed from far, 

Drifted as drifts the cottonwood seed ; 
I came," said he, " from the Violet Star. 

•' Drifting in cycles from place to place — 
I'm tired," said he, " and I'm going home 

To the ^'iolet Star, in the realms of space 
^^'here I loved to live, and I will not roam. 

•'For Tve always lived, and I always must. 
And the soul in roaming may roam too far ; 

I have reached the verge that I dare not trust. 
And I'm going back to the \'iolet Star.'' 

The sergeant was still, and we fanned his cheek ; 

There came no word from that soul so tired ; 
And the bugle rang from the distant peak, 

As the morning dawned and the pickets fired. 
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The sei'geant was buried as soldiers are ; 

And we thought all day, as we marched through the 
dust : 
" His spirit has gone to the Violet Star — 

He always has lived, and he always must."' 



EL MORAN 

CiiossiNG the orbit of Aldebaran, 
And sixteen orbits to Taurus Rho, 

As dashes a boat through a chain of whirlpools 
Into a slumbering lake below ; 

Thence, through a chaos of constellations, 

I came at last to an open place. 
And saw in the distance the waves of ether 

Breaking in foam on the cliff's of space . 

Vacantly gazing, I felt a presence — 
A viewless presence, without a word. 

A soul was beside me ; I felt a question ; 
Nevertheless not a sound I heard. 
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" Whence are you coming, and whither going, 
And who,"" I thought, " can you really be ? " 

An interval passed, as of hesitation ; 
This was the answer it thought at me : 



" Losing my life in a mine explosion 
A week ago, in the planet Mars, 

I thought I would look up a new location ; 
Are you acquainted among the stars ? " 



" No,'' I replied ; " I was killed by lightning 
On yester morn, in Hindostan ; 

I visit our old and ancesti"al homestead, 
Back in the nebula El Moran." 



Both of us talked of the past and present ; 

We watched the asteroids weaving lace, 
And berylline billows of surging ether 

Pounding the limitless cliffs of space. 
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VICTOR 

He was a hero, fighting all alone ; 

A lonesome warrior — never one more brave. 

Discreet, considerate, and grave. 

He fought some noble battles ; but he gave 

No voice to fame, and passed away unknown. 



So grandly to occasions did he rise. 

So splendid were the victories he planned, 
That all the world had asked him to command 
Could it his native valor understand : 

He fought himself, and, winning, gained the prize. 
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lOLINE 

{The poet's muse — an iniitatioiP) 

One black evening in October 

All the world seemed sad and sober, 

And a doom 

Dark and dismal 
Shrouded all life's colors prismal, 
And before me yawned abysmal 

Gulfs of gloom. 



Said I bitterly : I only 

Of the world am sad and lonely, 

I alone 

Drain the chalice ; 
All the angels bear me malice, 
There is love in cot and palace — 

None my own. 
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That dark night I turned a traitor 
To myself and my Creator, 

And I said : 

Be it ended, 
Hope may make existence splendid. 
But without it, unattended — 

Better dead. 

Then a something seemed to chide me 
From the darkness there beside me. 

In a tone 

Uttered clearly : 
" You have spoken insincerely ; 
There are those who love you dearly. 

Though unknown." 

Who are you, and whence your visit .'' 
Turning gruffly, said I : Is it 

The unseen 

To awaken 'i 
Said the voice : " You're mistaken ; 
It is loline — forsaken 

loline." 
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When I heard the sentence uttered, 
In bewilderment I stuttered 

A remark 

Somewhat grimly, 
As a form, freshly, primly, 
Grew and ripened in the dimly 

Lighted dark. 



Yes, the artless little comer, 
Like a musk-rose in the summer 

Seemed to bloom ; 

And her forehead 
Shook back tresses that seemed borrowed 
From the winter night, or quarried 

Out of gloom. 

With a smile so arch and airy. 
To my side came the fairy, 

Like a queen 

Blithe and bloomy. 
" Let us stroll," said she to me ; 
Yes, said I, for I'm gloomy, 

loline. 



loline 

Ah ! she told me gorgeous stories 
Of her home, and the glories 

Of the zone 

Where it stretches. 
And she hummed me little sketches 
Of immortal music, such as 

Sweeps the Throne. 

All my gloominess was banished ; 

Then the moon rose, and she vanished — 

Yes, my queen 

Had departed, 
But she kissed me ere she started ; 
And she left me sunny-hearted 

And serene. 

To that land of sun and blossom 
She has built a bridge of gossamer 

And gold ; 

And Fve traveled 
It in dreaming, and unraveled 
Dismal doubts, whereon I caviled 

Days of old. 
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Now no evening of October 
Finds me ever sad or sober ; 
All the world 

Seems a palace ; 
There are none who bear me malice, 
And afar away the chalice 
I have hurled. 
July 1875. 



THE OLD PIONEER 

Wheke are they gone .? Where are they- 

The faces of my childhood .? 
I've sought them by the mountains, 

By the rivers, by the canyons ; 
I have called upon the prairie, 

I have called upon the wildwood : 
" Oh, give me back ! Oh, give me back 

The faces of my childhood — 
The boys and girls. 

My playmates, my companions ! " 
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The days of early childhood 

Have a strange, attractive glimmer, 
A lustrous, misty fadelessness, 

Half seen and yet half hidden, 
As of isles in distant oceans. 

Where the shattered moonbeams shimmer, 
Concealing half, disclosing half, 

With rapturing, fracturing glimmer. 
The realms to which 

Our visits are forbidden. 



Now vainly am I calling 

On the mountains and the canyons ; 
And vainly from the forest. 

From the river or the wildwood. 
Do I ask the restoration 

Of my playmates, my companions. 
No voice returns from mountain-sides. 

From forest or from canyons ; 
Forever gone, — 

The faces of my childhood. 
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THE SIEGE OF DJKLXPRWBZ 

Before a Turkish town 

The Russians came. 
And with huge cannon 

Did bombard the same. 



They got up close 

And rained fat bombshells down, 
And blew out every 

Vowel in the- town. 



And then the Turks, 

Becoming somewhat sad, 

Surrendered every 
Consonant thcA had. 
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JOHN BROWN 

States are not great 
Except as men may make them ; 
Men are not great except they do and dare. 
But States, like men, 
Have destinies that take them — 
That bear them on, not knowing why or where. 

The WHY repels 
The philosophic searcher — 
The WHY and wheke all questionings defy, 
Until we find. 
Far back in youthful nurture. 
Prophetic facts that constitute the why. 

All merit comes 
From braving the unequal ; 
All glory comes from daring to begin. 
Fame loves the State 
That, reckless of the sequel, 
Fights long and well, whether it lose or win. 
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Than in our State 
No illustration apter 
Is seen or found of faith and hope and will. 
Take up her story : 
Every leaf and chapter 
Contains a record that conveys a thrill. 



And there is one 
Whose faith, whose fight, whose failing, 
Fame shall placard upon the walls of time. 
He dared begin — 
Despite the unavailing, 
He dared begin, when failure was a crime. 



When over Africa 
Some future cycle 
Shall sweep the lake-gemmed uplands with its 
surge ; 

When, as with trumpet 
Of Archangel Michael, 
Culture shall bid a colored race emerge ; 
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When busy cities 
There, in constellations, 
Shall gleam with spires and palaces and domes, 
With marts wherein 
Is heard the noise of nations ; 
With summer groves surrounding stately homes — 



There, future orators 
To cultured freemen 
Shall tell of valor, and recount with praise 
Stories of Kansas, 
And of Lacedsemon — 
Cradles of freedom, then of ancient days. 

From boulevards 
Overlooking both Nyanzas, 
The statured bronze shall glitter in the sun, 
With rugged lettering : 

" John Brown of Kansas : 
He dared begin; 

He lost. 
But, losing, won/' 
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LIFE'S MOONKISE 

No sunrise — no noon — no sunset ; 

On the prairie, like a pall, 
All day hangs the storm, and from it 

Unhappiness seems to fall. 

At evening the sky grows cloudless, 
And the moon shines round and clear 

While pure as the smiles of angels 
The glittering stars appear. 

The red deer and the primrose 
And the prairie-larks are gay. 

Till night, with its moonlit beauty. 
Is merged in the broad, bright day. 

Some lives have a cloudy sunrise, 
With a noontide clear and bright ; 

And some have a day of sunshine, 
With rainy and cheerless night. 
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My life had been sad and rainy 
Through its long and somber day ; 

At last came the placid moonrise 
And scattered the clouds away. 



Fni now in life's moonrise living ; 

And although the sun has set, 
Thei'e come to me no suggestions 

Of sorrow or vain regret. 



Fm seeing new worlds and planets 
In the open evening sky ; 

My soul feels a wild, new daring 
As whisper the night-winds by. 



Fm giving no thought to troubles, 
Nor the past that flew away ; 

But hoping the moonlit present 

May merge in the broad, bright day. 



Decoration Day 

DECORATION DAY 

(Recited at Arlington) 

It is needless I should tell you 

Of the history of Sumter, 
How the chorus of the cannon shook its walls ; 

How the scattered navies gathered, 

How the iron-ranked battalions 
Rose responsive to the country's urgent calls. 

It is needless that I tell you. 

For the time is still too recent, 
How was heard the first vindictive cannon's peal ; 

How two brothers stopped debating 

On a sad, unsettled question, 
And referred it to the arbitrating steel. 

It is needless that I tell you 

Of the somber days that followed — 
Stormy days that in such slow succession ran ; 

Of Antietam, Chickamauga, 

Gettysburg, and Murfreesboro', 
Or the rocky, cannon-shaken Rapidan. 
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It was not a war of conquest : 

It was fought to save the Union, 
It was waged for an idea of the right ; 

And the graves so widely scattered 

Show how fruitful an idea 
In peace, or war, may be in moral might. 



Brief indeed the war had lasted. 
Had it raged in hope of plunder ; 

Briefer still, had glory been its only aim. 
But its long and sad duration 
And the graves it has bequeathed us, 

Other motives, other principles proclaim. 



Need I mention this idea, 

The invincible idea. 
That so seemed to hold and save the Nation's life ; 

That, resistless and unblenching, 

Undisheartened by disaster, 
Seemed the soul and inspii-ation of the strife ? 



6o Decoration Day 

This idea was of freedom — 

Was that men should all stand equal, 

That the world was interested in the fight ; 
That the present and the future 
Were electors who had chosen 

Us to argue and decide the case aright. 



And the theories of freedom 

Those now silent bugles uttered 
W\\\ reverberate with ever-growing tones ; 

They can never be forgotten, 

But will work among the nations 
Till they sweep the world of shackles and of thrones. 



It is meet that we do honor 

To the comrades who have fallen — 

Meet that we the sadly woven garlands twine. 
Where they buried lie is sacred. 
Whether 'neath the Northern marble 

Or beneath the Southern C3rpress-tree or pine. 



Decoration Day 6i 

Nations are the same as children — 

Always living in the future, 
Living in their aspirations and their hopes ; 

Picturing some future greatness, 

Reaching forth for future prizes, 
With a wish for higher aims and grander scopes. 



It is better for the people 

That they reach for an ideal. 
That they give their future nations better lives ; 

Though the standard be unreal. 

Though the hope meets no fulfillment, 
Though the fact in empty dreams alone survives. 



If the people rest contented 

With the good they have accomplished, 
Then they retrograde and slowly sink away. 

Give a nation an ideal. 

Some grand, noble, central project ; 
It, like adamant, refuses to decay. 



6 2 Victoria 

"Tis the duty of the poet, 
'Tis the duty of the statesman, 

To inspire a nation's life with nobler aims ; 
And dishonor will o'ershadow 
Him who dares not, or who falsely 

His immortal-fruited mission misproclaims. 



VICTORIA : A KANSAS GREETING 

Live on, O Queen ; beyond the western seas 
A mighty kindred nation not thine own 
Views with delight the halo round thy throne. 



Live on, live ever on ; the centuries 

Like ships will come across a shoreless main 
Laden with benedictions on thy reign. 

I'ind June 1897. 
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THE CHILD OF FATE 

I AM the child of fate. 

What need it matter me 

Where I shall buried be ! 
Death cometh soon or late, 

Whether on land or sea ; 

What may it matter me ! 

Of what hope hangs upon 
We can no insight get ; 

Blindly fate leads us on, 
Storming life''s parapet. 

That which our course impels, 

Naught of the future tells. 

Whether upon the land, 
AVhether upon the strand. 
What may it matter me 
AVhere I shall buried be ! 
Death cometh soon or late. 
All are the sport of fate. 
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What should it matter me, 
Falling as others fell, 
Shattered by shot or shell ; 

Either on land or sea, 

Wrecked on the foaming bar, 
Crushed in the shattered car. 



^Vhether by Arctic cliffs, 

Where the ice-current drifts, 

Where the bleak night-wind sobs, 
Where the black ice-tide throbs ; 

What though my bark may be 

Sunk in some sullen sea ! 



Each has his woi'k and way. 
Each has his part and play. 
Each has his task to do. 
Both of the good and true. 
Though thou art grave or gay, 
Be thou yet brave and true. 
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Work for the right and just, 
With an intrepid trust ; 

Then it need matter thee 

Naught, if thou buried be 
Either on land or strand. 

Either 'neath soil or sea. 



THE KANSAS DUG-OUT 

Peering from a Kansas hillside, far away, 
Is a cabin made of sod, and built to stay ; 
Through the window-like embrasure 
Pours the mingled gold and azure 
Of the morning of a gorgeous Kansas day. 

Round the cabin, clumps of roses here and there 
With a wild and welcome fragi-ance fill the air ; 
And the love of heaven settles 
On their open pink-lined petals. 
As the angels come and put them in their hair. 



dd The Kansas Dug-Out 

Blue-eyed children round the cabin chase the day ; 
They are learning life's best lesson — how to stay, 

To be tireless and resistful ; 

And the antelope look wistful, 
And they want to join the children in their play. 

Fortune-wrecked, the parents sought the open West, 
Leaving happy homes and friends they loved the best ; 

Homes in cities bright and busy 

That responded to the dizzy. 
To the whirling and tumultuous unrest. 

Oft it happens unto families and men 

That they need must touch their mother earth again ; 

Rising, rugged and reliant, 

Like Antffius, the old giant, 
Then they dare and do great things — and not till then. 

As around his neck the arms of children twine. 

Says the father : " Courage, children, never pine ; 

Though the skies around you blacken. 

Do not yield — the gales will slacken. 

Faith and fortitude will win, O children mine." 
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Happy prairie children ! Time with rapid wings 
Golden trophies to the earnest worker brings. 

As the Trojan said : "Durate 

Vosmet rebus et servate " * — 
" Hold yourselves in hand for higher, nobler things." 



WHITHER 

Beside a pool where curved a Kansas brook, 
A youthful fisherman stood, brown and tan ; 

A lump of lead held down a baited hook, 
And as I watched the eager little man, 
From thought to thought some strange suggestions 
ran. 

Perhaps the soul, as if imprisoned here, 
Is weighted down with lump of heavy clay, 

Beneath the ocean of the atmosphere ; 

Fain would it rise, and yet perforce must stay 
Deep in the night, yet which we think the day. 
* MTxeiA, I. 207. 
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At certain times a power seems to draw, 
And then we feel as if we rose, and light 

Appears to us ; and then some unknown law 
Is felt to pull us backward in our flight, 
And hold us to the bottom of the night. 



THE PEAIEIE STORM 

WrrH the daylight came the storm ; 
And the clouds, like ragged veils. 
Trailed the prairie until noontide, 

Borne by vacillating gales ; 
And the red elms by the streamlets 
Dripped upon the wild-plum thickets, 
And the thickets, on the crickets 
And the quails. 

Wet and sodden 
Lay the prairie grass untrodden. 
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Through the dismal afternoon 

Held the banks of cloud aloof, 
As the smoke in frontier cabins 
Hugs the rafters in the roof. 
Broke the clouds and ceased the dripping. 
And the red elms by the streamlets 
Caught the fading evening beamlets 
That, in proof, 

Gave the token 
That the summer storm was broken. 



With a nimbus like a saint 

Rose the white moon In the east ; 
And the grass all rose together 
As the guests do at a feast ; 
And the prairie lark kept singing 
All the night long, and the stirring 
And the whizzing and the whirring 
Still increased ; 

Till all sorrow 
Yielded to the brilliant morrow. 



yo The Real 



THE REAL 

They say 
A certain flower that blooms forever 

In sunnier skies, 
Is called the amaranth. They say it never 
Withers away or dies, — 
I never saw one. 

They say 
A bird of foreign lands, — the condor, 

Never alights, 
But through the air unceasingly will wander, 
In long, aerial flights, — 
I never saw one. 

They say 
That in Egyptian deserts, massive, 

Half buried in the sands, 
Swept by the hot sirocco, grand, impassive. 
The statue of colossal Memnon stands, — 
I never saw it. 
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They say 
A land faultless, far off, and fairy, 

A summer land, with woods and glens and 
glades. 
Is seen where palms rise feathery and airy. 

And from whose lawns the sunlight never 
fades, — 

I never saw it. 



They say 
The stars make melody sonorous 

While whirling on their poles ; 
They say through space an interstellar chorus 
Magnificently rolls, — 

I never heard it. 



Now what 
Care I for amaranth or condor. 

Colossal Memnon, or the fairy land. 
Or for the songs of planets as they wander 
Through arcs superlatively grand ? — 
They are not real. 



72 History 

Hope's idle 
Dreams the Real vainly follows, 

Facts stay as fadeless as the Parthenon ; 
While fancies, like the smoky-tinted swallows. 

Flit gaily mid its arches and are gone. 



HISTORY 

Over the infinite prairie of level eternity. 

Flying as flies the deer. 
Time is pursued by a pitiless, cruel oblivion, 

Following fast and near. 



Ever and ever the famishing coyote is following 

Patiently in the rear ; 
Trifling the interval, yet we are calling it " History ''- 

Distance from wolf to deer. 
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THALATTA 



The gale blew from France, and a wasted moon 
Arose on the rim of a friendless sky. 

I stood by the mast while the midnight waves 
Invaded the deck with an angry cry. 

In tempest and swell as the steamer rolled, 

It tunneled its way through the foam and blast ; 

Like ravenous wolves were the hollow waves 
That hungered for me as they hurried past. 

There has come a new dream to me, 
It's a dream — it's a dream of the sea — 
A dream of the midnight sea. 

II. 

O horrible billows — horrible night ! 

The stoker, at home in the hell below. 
Was shoveling coal like a demon, stripped. 

While furnaces roared with a fervent glow. 
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When midnight is come, and my prairie home 
Is lit by the moon's unassuming glance, 

When ravenous waves and unsteady deck 

Are set in the past, with the gales of France, 

Every once in a while to me 

Comes a dream, a strange dream of the sea — 

A dream of the midnight sea. 



Ill 

I think that I may in a thousand years 
Remember the earth in its giddy course 

Still tunneling on through the cosmic waves, 
And breasting the storms of electric force. 

And then I may think : O the dreadful time 
I rode on the earth through the stellar sea ; 

O horrible night when the gales of fate 
And billows of force were a-whelming me ! 

Perhaps there may come to me 
Strange dreams of the stellar sea — 
Of the interstellar sea. 
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THE TELEGRAPH WIRE 

West from the boiling Missouri, turbid with pulverized 
granite, 

West o'er the orchards and farms asleep in the ham- 
mock of autumn, 

West o'er the upland uprising, russet with wheat-land 
close shaven. 

West o'er the yellowish shales and scattering prairie- 
dog cities. 

Why in the moonlight, wire, so sadly, so constantly 

moaning ? 
Brightly in Argentine's smelters murmurous crucibles 

bubble ; 
Proudly uprears in Topeka the bronze of the dome 

and the tholus ; 
Gaily Pueblo appears with rolling-mills crowning the 

mesa. 

" Come, O my brother, come back ; our mother is 

grieving and dying." 
"Come, O my lover, come back, and I, if you come, 

will forgive you." 
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" Come, O my daughter, come back ; I wait, and must 

live till I see you." 
" Come, O my husband, come back ; the past, if you 

come, is forgotten." 

Moan on, O wire ; you are bearing burdens of hearts 

that are breaking ; 
Kindly the zephyrs of Kansas absorb your seolian 

sorrow. 
Listening, listening long, the prairie dog goes to his 

burrow. 
Telling the owl and the snake the woes of the gods 

and their sadness. 



THE PALINDROME 

Sat a gray and thoughtful soldier 
By his summer Kansas home ; 

Came and spoke his freckled nephew, 
" Uncle, what's a palindrome ? " 
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Smoked the soldier then in silence, 

Wistfully he looked afar, 
Then at last he spoke and answered : 

" Raw was I ere I saw waRr 

Spoke the nephew : " War and armies 
Threaten not our Kansas home ; 

Do not fight those battles over — 
Tell me, what's a palindrome." 

Slow replied the grizzled soldier, 

" Raw was I ere I saw waR. 
Read it backward, read it forward, 

That is what the words are for." 

" Life's a palindrome, my nephew — 

You may run it either way ; 
Life, from either age or childhood. 

Comes and goes from clay to clay." 

It is but a funny riddle 

With a simple thread of truth ; 
We can read it up from childhood. 

Then can read it back to youth. 



Legousin Ai 

Honest acts and honest thinking 

Pin your future faith upon ; 
Working with your best endeavor, 
Let 
" No evil deed live oN." 



LEGOUSIN AI 

(From the Greek of Anacreon) 

The women say : 

" Anacreon, you are old ; 

For, taking up a mirror, you behold 
The locks of rosy youth how scattered they. 



But as a care 

It is not unto me 

How old am I, how few my locks may be. 
So long as youth's young spirit still is there. 
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PRAIRIE CHILDREN 

This is the duchess of Lullaby Land, 
Lying asleep on the velvety sward ; 
That is an indigo flower in her hand, 
Typical emblem of rank and command, 
Symbol heraldic of lady and lord. 



That is her brother asleep at her side ; 

He is a duke ; and his little red hand 
Grapples the ragged old rope that is tied 
Into the collar of Rover, the guide — 

Rover, the hero of Lullaby Land. 



Fishes come out of the water and walk, 

Chipmunks play marbles in Lullaby Land. 
Rabbits rise up on the prairies and talk, 
Goslings go forward and giggle and gawk — 
Everything chatters and all understand. 



8o Prairie Children 

After a while he will sail on the sea — 

Little red duke on the prairie asleep ; 
Daring the shot and the shell, he shall be 
Admiral, fighting for you and for me — 
Flying the flag o'er the dangerous deep. 



Down at the Lido, where billows are blue ; 

Back through the vineyards to Florence and 
Rome ; 
That is our duchess, whom both of us knew ; 
That is her husband, so tender and true. 

Taking her far from her babyhood home. 



Children at play on the prairies to-day, 

Bravely to-morrow will enter the race. 
Trusting the future whose promises say, 
" Courage and effort will work out a way. 
Fortune and fame are not matters of place.'' 



Whist 



WHIST 



Hour after hour the cards were fairly shufHed 
And fairly dealt, but still I got no hand ; 

The morning came, and with a mind unruffled 
I only said, "I do not understand." 



Life is a game of whist. From unseen sources 
The cards are shuffled and the hands are dealt ; 

Blind are our efforts to control the forces 

That, though unseen, are no less strongly felt. 



I do not like the way the cards are shuffled. 
But yet I like the game and want to play ; 

And through the long, long night will I, unruffled, 
Play what I get until the break of day. 
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HEARTS 

As long as the meadows may bloom, and as long as the 

brooks, may run, 
The brain will forever be winning, as brains have 

forever won, 
Commanding the battle of life till the battle of life is 

done. 

No, no, the idea is error ; the brain never wins the 

fight; 
Its contests are seldom decided, its reasonings rarely 

right ; 
The multitude watches its failures and ridicules with 

delight. 

But, long as the grass may be growing, and long as the 

waters run. 
The heart will forever be winning, as hearts have 

forever won. 
Commanding the battle of life till the battle of life 

is done. 
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THE OLD CABIN 

Upox the prairie, as the sun is sinking, 

I see the cabin of a pioneer ; 

The clapboard roof is lagging to the rear, 
The walls reject their inartistic chinking. 

The broken porch hangs in unwilling bondage, 
The truant chimney never has returned, 
And in the fireplace, where the embers burned. 

Defiant sunflowers wave their thoughtless frondase. 



^f?"- 



The waning sunlight seems to flash and flicl<er, 
And through the empty, open-hearted door, 
And vacant windows, seems to run and pour 

Upon the prairie like a crimson liquor. 

With bloom of June the spongy air is swollen ; 

The pompous zephyrs slowly swagger by ; 

Then comes a purple tremor in the sky, 
And twilight's silence — nature's semicolon. 
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Here years ago, when civil wai- had ended, 
A soldier came, and with him came a bride ; 
He once had charged up Lookout Mountain's side, 

And felled proud oaks when Nashville was defended. 

So when he came to Kansas, strong and fearless. 
Fate had no terrors which he dare not face ; 
A soldier in the vanguard of the race, 

He did his share to make his country peerless. 

Here now is ruin ; yet, among the brambles, 
A melancholy rose peeps at the skj'. 
And shudders at the footsteps, passing by, 

Of vagrant horses on their aimless rambles. 

Upon those pegs, above the chimney mantel, 
A sluggish muzzle-loading musket slept ; 
Within the porch, upon that hook, was kept 

An army saddle with a rawhide cantle. 

Among the groves, that by the streamlets nestle. 
No more is heard the noise of freighter's camp ; 
But in its stead the strange, gigantic tramp 

Of railway trains upon the rumbling trestle. 
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No more are deer inquisitively peering 

Through brown November at the chimney's smoke ; 

No more the vicious stroke and counter-stroke 
Of warring buffalo arrest the hearing. 

No more the cyclone, nor the hungry locust, 
Imprints a shadow on the summer sky ; 
The drouth has gone — and there have vanished by 

The ills that on the lovers once were focused. 

I know them well — the wife and he now slumber 

Beside the ripples of the Marmaton ; 

Both gone away, where years roll on, and on. 
And ever on, and cares no more encumber. 

" Love lives again," observed the Hebrew rabbin — 
" Love lives again in worlds succeeding worlds.'" 
And so it was. Six boys and four bright girls 

Bade Hope " Good-morning " in that humble cabin. 

From cabins such as these come sturdy natures, 
Who give proud inspiration to a state. 
Who fight its battles and decide its fate. 

Who make its courts and shape its legislatures. 
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Goocl-b3'e, old cabin ; time's relentless rigor 
May grind you up at last to shapeless dust ; 
But faithfully have you performed your trust, 

And sheltered manly worth and moral vigor. 



THE BLIZZARD 

The fiddler was improvising ; at times he would cease 

to play, 
Then shutting his eyes he sang and sang in a wild, 

ecstatic way ; 
Then ceasing his song he whipped and whipped the 

strings with his frantic bow, 
Releasing impatient music alternately loud and low ; 
Then writhing and reeling he sang as if he were 

dreaming aloud, 
And wrapping the frenzied music around him like a 

shroud ; 
And this was the strange refrain, which he sang in a 

minor key, 
'' No matter how long the river, the river will reach the 

sea." 
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It was midnight on the Cimarron, not many a year ago, 
The bUzzard was whirling pebbles and sand, and billows 

of frozen snow ; 
He sat on a bale of harness, in a dug-out roofed with clay, 
The wolves overhead bewailed, in a dismal, protracted 

way. 
They peeped down the 'dobe* chimney, and quarreled, 

and sniffed and clawed ; 
But the fiddler kept on with his music, as the blizzard 

stalked abroad. 
And time and again that strange refrain came forth in 

a minor key, 
" No matter how long the river, the river will reach the 

sea." 

Around him, on boxes and barrels, uncharmed by the 

fiddler's rune. 
The herders were drinking, and betting their cartridges 

on vantoon ; 
And once in a while a player, in spirit of reckless fun. 
Would join in the fiddler's music, and fire off the 

fiddler's gun. 

* " 'Dobe," pronounced do-bl, is an abbreviation of the Spanish 
"a-do-be," meaning sun-dried brick. 
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An old man sat on a sack of corn and stared with a 

vacant gaze ; 
He had lost his hopes in the Gypsum Hills, and he 

thought of the olden days. 
The tears fell fast when the strange refrain came forth 

in a minor key, 
" No matter how long the river, the river will reach the 

sea." 

At morning the tempest ended, and the sun came back 

once more : 
The old, old man of the Gypsum Hills had gone to the 

smoky shore. 
They chopped him a grave, in the frozen gi-ound where 

the morning sunlight fell, 
With a restful look he held in his hand an invisible 

asphodel ; 
They filled up the grave, and each herder said, " Good- 
bye, till the judgment day." 
But the fiddler stayed, and he sang and played as the 

herders walked away, — 
A requiem in a lonesome land, in a mournful minor key — 
"No matter how long the river, the river will reach the 

sea." 
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THE ORGAN-GRINDER 

I''m ignorant of music, but still, in spite of that, 
I always drop a quarter in an organ-grinder^s hat. 
I welcome on the pavement that old, familiar noise, 
Around which gaily gather all the little girls and 

boys ; 
While solemn, sad and hungry stands, a-turning at the 

crank, 
A nobleman from Europe, of attenuated rank. 



The nobleman looks sad, but gives with organistic 

glee, 
A ballad of old Ireland, the jewel of the sea — 
"The most distracted country that we have ever seen; 
They're hangin' men and women there for wearin' of the 

green — 
For wearin' of the green, for wearin' of the green ; 
They're hangin' men and women there for wearin' of 

the gi-een." 
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And then I think of those who went a-marching off 

with me, 
Who claimed a home in Ireland, the jewel of the sea ; 
My comrades and my messmates, none braver or more 

true; 
Holding aloft the stars and stripes, a-wearing of the 

blue. 
Alas ! far down in Dixie their many graves are seen ; 
Beneath the grassy hillocks they ai-e wearing of the 

green. 

Immortal little island ! No other land or clime 
Has placed more deathless heroes in the Pantheon of 
time. 

Anon the noble Roman brings his music to a halt ; 
There seems an indication of a neighboring revolt. 
He takes a change of venue of about a dozen feet, 
And enfilades the windows that are fronting on the 

street. 
Around him whirl the girls and boys, with animated 

glee. 
Once more he grinds ; I recognize " Der Deutscher 

Companie." 
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" Der Deutscher companie ish der beshtest companie"" — 
The music bears me backward to the year of '63. 
I saw a German regiment step out from our brigade; 
It marched across a meadow where a hundred cannon 

played ; 
Its bugles hurled defiance as it skirmished up a 

slope 
Amid a fire that gave no man the promise of a 

hope. 

They fell like wheat ; they came not back ; at night 

no bugles played — 
There was no German regiment attached to our 

brigade. 

The world has seen thy valor, O land of song and 

vine ! 
Since Hermann plucked the eagles from the ramparts 

of the Rhine. 
Down valor's lustrous colonnade is seen the marble 

throng — 
Thy warriors and thy scholars, O land of vine and 

song. 
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About this time the nobleman is asked to take a rest ; 
The fires of indignation Kght his Romulistic breast. 
He stops the crank ; he gazes up defiantly, yet mute, 
While from the second story there proceeds an ancient 
boot. 

With steady gaze he watches it, and, like a man of 

nerve. 
He accurately calculates its hyperbolic curve. 
He dodges it ; he marches on ; but soon this man of 

Rome 
Beeins again to turn the crank, — " Johnnv comes 

marching home." 
" When Johnny comes marching home again, hurrah ! 
hurrah ! — 

The women will sing, the men will shout. 
The boys and girls will all turn out ; 
Well all be gav when Johnny comes marching 
home."" 

And then I think of those again who went with me 

to war — 
They knew where they were going, and what they 

went there for ; 
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They felt that there was little left of present or of 

past, 
Of hope, of home, of future, if the die were wrongly 

cast. 
Fires smouldered at the firesides, when the Nation 

called, " To arms ! " 
My comrades left the forests, the founderies, the 

farms ; 
They fought the Nation's battles, on the land and on 

the sea — 
Alas ! alas ! no millionaire to war went off" with me. 

The merit of the country marched, and filled the 

Union ranks — 
The money of the country marched, and filled the 

English banks. 
At last, when all was over, and Johnny ceased to 

roam — 
He came with bugles playing ; the specie sneaked back 

home. 

O outcast organ-grinder, thy simple ballads start 
The frenzy of the cyclone through the highlands of my 
heart. 
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Some sneer thy ragged music, because to them there 

comes 
No bawling of the bugles, no raving of the drums. 
ITiey hear no " boots and saddles " sounding in the 

midnight chill ; 
Thc'\' hear no angry cannon thunder up the rocky 

hill; 
They hear no canteens rattle ; they see no muskets 

shine, 
As ranks sweep by in double-quick to brace the 

skirmish line. 



Go play thy simple music, O friendless sport of fate. 
The ballads of the people are the bulwarks of the 

State. 
The bugles that hang dreaming now, like bats upon 

the wall. 
Remember well those choruses which rose above the 

call ; 
And in unconscious musings, those battered bugles 

see 
The glories of the future in the centuries to be. 
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SUPERSTITION 

Amid the verdure, on the prairies wide, 
There stretches o'er the undulating floor, 
As on the edges of an ocean-shore. 

From east to west, half buried, side by side, 

A chain of boulders, which the icy tide 
Of glacial epochs centuries before 
From arctic hills superfluously bore. 

And left in Southern summers to abide. 



So on the landscape of our times is seen 
The rough debris of error's old moraines. 
The superstitions of a thousand creeds, 
Half buried, peer above the waving green ; 
But kindly time will cover their remains 
Beneath a sod of noble thoughts and deeds. 
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GRIZZLY-GRU 

THOUGHTS of the past and present, 
whither, and whence, and \\here. 

Demanded my soul, as I scaled the height 
Of the pine-clad peak in the somber night. 
In the terebinthine air. 



While pondering on the frailtv 

Of happiness, hope and mirth. 

The ascending sun with derisive scoff' 
Hurled its golden lances and smote me oft' 

From the bulge of the restless earth. 



Through the yellowish dawn of velvet. 
Where stars were so thickly strewn, 

That quietly chuckled as I passed through, 
I fell, in the gardens of Grizzly-Gru, 
On the mad, mysterious moon. 
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I fell on the turquoise ether, 

Low down in the wondrous west, 

And thence to the moon in whose yielding blue 
Were hidden the gardens of Grizzly-Gru, 

In the Monarchy of Unrest. 

And there were the fairy gardens, 

Where beautiful cherubs grew 

In daintiest way and on separate stalks, 
In the listed rows by the jasper walks, 

Near the palace of Grizzly-Gru. 

While strolling ai'ound the garden 

I noticed the rows were full 

Of every conceivable size and type — 
Some that were buds, and some nearly ripe. 

And some that were ready to pull. 

In gauzy and white corolla. 
Was one who had eyes of blue, 

A little excuse of a baby nose. 

Little pink ears, and ten little toes, 
And a mouth that kept saying ah-goo. 
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Ah-gooing as I came near her, 

She raised up her arms in glee — 

Her little fat arms — and she seemed to sav, 
" I''m ready to go with you right away ; 

Don't hunt any more — ^take me." 

I picked her off quick and kissed her, 

And, hugging her to my breast, 

I heard a loud yelling that pierced me through, 
''Twas His Terrible Eminence, Grizzly-Gru, 

Of the Monarchy of Unrest. 

He had on a blood-red turban, 

A picturesque lot of clothes. 

With big moustaches both fierce and black, 
And a ghastly saber to cut and hack. 

And shoes that turned up at the toes. 

Out of the gate of the garden 

The cherub and I took flight, 

And closely behind us the saber flew, 
And back of the saber came Grizzly-Gru, 

And he chased us all day till night. 
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I ran down the lunar crescent, 

And out on the silver horn ; 

I kissed the baby and held her tight, 
And jumped down into the starry night, 

And — I lit on the earth at morn. 



He fitfully threw his saber, 

It missed and went round the sun ; 

He followed no farther, he was not rash. 

But the baby held on to my coarse moustache, 

And seemed to enjoy the fun. 



In saving that blue-eyed baby 
From the gardens of Grizzly-Gru, 

I suffered a terrible shock and fright ; 

But the doctor believes it will be all right, 
And he thinks he can pull me through. 
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THE BLUE-BIED OF NOVEMBER 

The wind is howling wildly, like a drove of lean kiyutes ; 
The steel-clad, floating, freezing storm-cloud from the 

north-west comes. 
I'm in my cheerful office, reading poems, and my 

boots 
Are stuck up at the stove, which with a blazing hodful 

hums. 
I'm reading of a blue-eyed, wandering, hopeful little 

princess looking for a home. 



I lay my book of poems upside down upon a chair — 
I step up to the window, where a box of fine-cut 

stands ; 
Says I, "By jings, these princesses are getting mighty 

rai"e. 
And always have such dreadful times with lovers and 

\vith plans ; 
I'd like to see a useless, blue-eyed, wandering little 

princess looking for a home. 
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" ' The world is full of sympathy, the world is full of 

homes ; 
The world is full of friendships, though hidden they 

may be ; 
When gone are friends and sympathy, perforce the 

creature roams. 
Invoking them, imploring them, at large, o'er land 

and sea/ 
That's what this sentimental poet writes about this 

blue-eyed little princess looking for a home. 



"See here, you straggling blue-bird, hopping on the 

window sill ! 
You hop and flop and flutter, like a worn-out Greeley 

flag. 
You'd better hunt your roosting-place ; it's winter and 

it's chill. 
And hoarse, bleak, evening ice-storms after one another 

tag." 
Says she, " Unhappy me ; I'm nothing but a wan- 
•dering, useless little blue -bird, hunting for a 

home." 
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Says I, " Then skip for Texas, it isn't far away ; 

Go down to where the gulf mists through the orange 
branches troop ; 

Fly off to where the sunshine dances on Aransas Bay, 

The winter-blooming Brazos, the vine-lined Guad- 
eloupe. 

If I were an itinerant, useless, homeless, blue-bird, with 
your wings, I'd find a home." 

Says she, " Speak not of Guadeloupe, the Brazos, or 

the Bay — 
The winter-blooming prairies of that sunny-hearted 

zone; 
I have flown through orange branches, I have floated 

on the spray ; 
I discover no companions, and I find myself alone. 
I find myself a lonesome, sad, unsocial little blue-bird, 

longing for a home." 

Into the raging stove I then did hurl a hod of coal. 
And raising up the winter-crusted sash-bar from the 

sill. 
Says I, " Your lonesome feelings I to some extent 

condole. 
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Hop in ; here's food and firelight, be a tenant at your 

will; 
And listen while I read a lovely, long-haired poem of 

a blue-eyed princess looking for a home. 

'"The world is full of happiness, the world is full of 

homes, 
The world is full of sympathy, though hidden it 

may be ; 
When gone are friends and sympathy, perforce the 

creature roams, 
Princess or blue-bird, seeking them, over the land or 

sea.' 
That's what this gifted, wild-eyed, transcendental poet 

says about his blue-eyed little princess looking for 

a home." 



The blue-bird entered gayly, then quicker than a 

wink 
She darted out and left me, ere the window could be 

closed. 
I said, " You little blue-bird, you'd better stop and 

think ; 
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But, then, you're like these princesses. It's just as I 

supposed. 
You'd be unhappy were you not a roaming, rambling, 

useless wanderer with no home." 



TO-DAT 

Work on, work on — 

Work wears the world away ; 
Hope when to-morrow comes, 

But work to-day. 

Work on, work on — 

Work brings its own relief; 
He who most idle is 

Has most of grief. 
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KARMYL 

On the eastern shore of Kansas, 
Half a million years or so 

Back among the jeweled eons, 
Did I love the Princess Karmyl, 
Long ago. 



Bluer were her eyes than autumn 
Mists of morning, and her hair 

Was as wavy and as yellow 

As the sunbeams of the languid 
August air. 



"Mid the parks around the palace 
And the tree-ferns, did we stray. 

Laughing at the tame dinornis 
And the petted pterodactyls' 
Awkward play. 
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'Neath the palm-trees by the ocean 
Did we watch the summer gales, 

Watch the ships from far Atlantis, 
And the Uxmal galleys with their 
Linen sails. 



By the inland Kansas ocean. 

Half a million years or so 
Back among the silver cycles. 

Did I love the Princess Karmyl, 
Long ago. 

But the blue-eyed Princess Karmyl 
Grieved her saddened soul away 

^Vhen I lost my life in battle. 

Fighting for her father's kingdom, 
With Cathay. 

Years have fled — the sea grew shallow 
When the great Atlantis sank ; 

Then a change of the equator 

Made the power of warlike Uxmal 
Lose its rank. 
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Now the undulating prairie, 

With a wealth of verdant loam, 

Shows a sea of billows greener 
Than when galleys from Atlantis 
Plowed the foam. 

But the blue-eyed little Karmyl 
With her sunshine is not thei-e ; 

And I fear she never will be. 
For they tell me she is living 
In Altair. 



A KANSAS IDYL 

Into a frontier town of Kansas came 

An aborigine in moccasins and war paint ; 

And he bore the look — wan look — of the 

Untutored savage. And there also came 

A proud Caucasian, in boots and spurs and pistols 

Clad — a rover, full of strange oaths, and 

Bearded, like his pard. He had a classic 
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Brow. In youth, at Yale, a stroke-oar he 

Had been, and deemed a youth of power and 

Culture rare. They, each to each a stranger. 

Sought this Kansas village in pursuit 

Of ardent spirits. Prohibition held full sway. 

The unrelenting man of drugs and 

Merchandise refused to sell the article 

Demanded. Away in anger and disgust 

The proud Caucasian strode, and as 

His fervid language percolated through 

The filmy ether, spectators at a distance 

Thought that an aurora borealis was 

On exhibition. Back to his ranch returning, 

He to bed went sober. But the aborigine 

With more stoicism met refusal from 

The man of drugs, and purchasing of hair oil 

A quart bottle, to his wigwam went. 

Into that oil that aborigine some water poured, 

And by a process of disintegration the 

Alcohol, with which the oil was cut, 

United with the water, and the oil. 

Floating above, was gently skimmed away. 

And then the noble aborigine proceeded 

To become inebriated, and well did he 
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Succeed, and went to bed in a condition 
Which the rover would have envied. 



'Tis ever thus with the untutored savage, 

Who yearning after nature's means and measures. 

With pure and child-Hke instinct seeks to ravage 
The dim arcana of its mystic pleasures, 
And wrest from nature's vault its cryptic treasures. 

While by his side, clogged with redundant learning, 

The proud Caucasian swears, and gets left, yearning. 



THE JACKPOT 

I SAUNTERED down through Europe, 

I wandered up the Nile, 
I sought the mausoleums where the mummied Pharaohs 

lay; 
I found the sculptured tunnel 

Where quietly in style 
Imperial sarcophagi concealed the royal clay. 
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Above the vault was graven deep the motto of the crown : 
" Who openeth a jackpot * may not always rake it 
down." 

It's strange what deep impressions 

Are made by little things. 
Within the granite tunneling I saw a dingy cleft ; 
It was a cryptic chamber. 

I drew, and got four kings. 
But on a brief comparison I laid them down and left, 
Because upon the gi-anite stood that sentence bold and 

brown : 
" Who openeth a jackpot may not always rake it 
down." 

I make this observation : 

A man with such a hand 

Has psychologic feelings that perhaps he should not feel, 

* The "jackpot" is a branch or feature of a gambling game at 
cards in which each player contributes an equal amount of money 
to the formation of the "pot." To "open" a jackpot means to 
start the gambling for that particular pot. It can only be done 
by that player who has a hand of a certain prescribed degree of 
excellence. If he can maintain his supremacy he may win, but 
in the course of the play he may lose. If he wins, he wins all. 
Hence, to open a jackpot, in slang parlance, means, a person with 
a temporary advantage endeavours to get all that his associates 
have in sight. Four kings is an unusually good hand to "open" on. 
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But I was somewhat rattled 
And in a foreign land, 
And had some, dim suspicions, as I had not watched 

the deal. 
And there was that inscription, too, in words that 

seemed to frown : 
" Who openeth a jackpot may not always rake it 

down." 

These letters were not graven 
In Anglo-Saxon tongue ; 
Perhaps if you had seen them you had idly passed 

them by. 
I studied erudition 

When I was somewhat young ; 
I recognized the language when it struck my classic 

eye; 
I saw a maxim suitable for monarch or for clown : 
" Who openeth a jackpot may not always rake it 

down." 

Detesting metaphysics, 

I cannot help but put 
A philosophic moral where I think it ought to hang ; 
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IVe seen a " boom " for office 
Grow feeble at the root, 
Then change into a boomlet — then to a boomerang. 
In caucus or convention, in village or in town : 
"Who openeth a jackpot may not always rake it 
down." 



ELUSION 

The prairie grasses whispered in my ear 

From year to year. 
Strange melodies whose burning verses stole 

Into my soul, 
Strange songs which ever and anon would come 
And sing themselves to me and hum and hum 

Beyond control. 

Yet when I tried to capture, word for word. 

The songs I heard. 
The written verses lost, it seemed to me. 

The pictured melody. 
I had not said that which I tried to say — 
The music had in some uncertain way 

Eluded me. 
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A QUININE DREAM 

{While damming Paint Creek last week, got the ague, look 
forty grains of quinine, attended a prohibition meeting, and 
was sick three days) 

Eighty elephants in line 

Watched a turkey made of pine 

Hang a bag of roasted peanuts to a string of cotton 

twine. 
Then a boy whose name was Billy 
Fed a monkey with a lily, 
While the monkey's younger brother looked unusually 

silly, 
When Yum ! Yum ! Yum ! 
Went the girl with pepsin gum, 
A man who uses metaphor 
Insisted he should pet her for 
Her wayward absent lover who would never, never 

come. 
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Then the Public Square curled up 

And an epileptic pup 

Went to blinking and to drinking something yellow 

from a cup. 
Then a deacon caught a tartar, 
Tied him firmly with a garter 
To a patent ice-cream freezer where he perished like 

a martyr, 
When Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! 
Loud an old revolver rang, 

A man whose name was Galloway 
Obstructing a dark alley-way 
Was scared so bad he ran and talked a quantity of 

slang. 



Then a huckleberry pie 

Bade its relatives good-bye 

As a spotted Norman dray-horse wiped the moisture 

from its eye. 
Soon a gloomy man named Purdy 
Started up a hurdy-gurdy 
While a chap of nineteen winters called a freckled 

female " Birdie," 
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When Boom ! Boom ! Boom ! 

Came a gloaming through the gloom, 

A voice that seemed auxiliary 

To shot-gun and distillery, 
And seemingly constructed of concussion and perfume. 

Then a thousand pulleys whirr 

And the roofs begin to stir. 

While a feline makes a bee-line to a fence to save 

her fur. 
Then a talented attorney 
Who has just arrived from Smyrna 
Tries to interest a lamp-post with the details of his 

journey, 
When Whack ! Whack ! Whack ! 
Forty peelers beat him black. 

And then with language cursory 

They take him to a nursery, 
And plant'him sixteen inches down below the zodiac. 
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THE FLOPPER 

Bill Rye was saying in a store, one clay at Baxter 

Springs, 
That in the future every man would be a-wearing 
wings. 
Of course I took the statement as a hard-shell 

Baptist might. 
And whacked him on the shoulder and observed, 
" You''re mighty right." 

TTiis happened Friday afternoon : — on Saturday, a 

week, 
I met Bill prancing down the street, a-looking like 
a freak. 
He said : " I want to shake your hand, for you're 

the only man 
That ever said a kindly word to me about my plan. 

" You said that I was ' mighty right ' ; and I am 

here to say, 
I give an exhibition on the public square to-day. 
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I'm going for to take these wings and climb into 

the sky, 
For I have solved the problen), and my name is 

William Rye." 

Bill was a combination of despondency and hope ; 
At times he grew gregarious, at times he used to 
mope. 
There wasn't any office that he thought he couldn't 

fill; 
He looked at each new ism and embraced it with 
a will. 

He entered all new parties. He pioneered new creeds. 
He ran for sheriiF, then he flopped to register of deeds. 
And then he tried for probate judge; but none of 

it would work ; 
He tried to be a minister, then flopped to postal 
clerk. 

I liked Bill's multiplicity; I liked his gall, and — 

hence 
I went down to the public square and sat upon the 

fence. 
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And there was Bill upon a box, surrounded by a 

crowd, 
A-showing wings, and talking fast, and feeling very 

proud. 



I can't repeat the speech he made ; in substance it 

was this : 
" Oh, here is an occasion that a person shouldn't 
miss. 
I'll show you something finer than you ever yet 

beheld ; 
For I'm a flying lu-lu, and I've got this thing 
corralled."* 



* "Corralled" is from the Spanish word cor-raL, and means in 
that language a stockade or enclosure to put horses or cattle in. 
In the American the word is pronounced " krell " or " correll," and 
signifies, as a verb, to collect and drive in and impound. For 
instance, a large herd of cattle or horses are scattered for miles 
over the prairie feeding. The order to corral them includes the 
gathering of them together, driving them into the stockade and 
securely fastening them in. Hence a politician goes out to " corral " 
votes. A man goes abroad to "corral" a fortune. A newspaper 
demands that a wavering and undecided statesman should " corral " 
his thoughts. A word of quite similar import is " kraal," with 
which the literature of South Africa has familiarised us. 
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He spread his wings, he mounted up, mile after mile 

the same ; 
Then all at once he flopped and turned, and head first 
down he came. 
So great was his velocity that every one turned pale. 
He went through soil, eight feet of clay, and sixteen 
feet of shale. 

A dozen men who knew Bill well, said, when they saw 

him drop. 
That William always seemed to try to get a chance 
to flop. 
He flopped just once too often. The Baxter people 

went 
And filled the hole with cinders, and raised a monu- 
ment. 

They carved a line : " Down in the shale reposes 

William Rye — 
He didn't have the thing corralled, and hence he got 
too fly." 
And then the Daily Pioneer observed, with seeming 

scofF: 
" Soar disappointment was the cause that took the 
brother off." 
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THE LOVIST 

(^ true story) 

Look here, you gentle reader, 

A story I must tell, 
About an individual 

Who loved a maiden well. 

[He admired and adored her — doted and gloated and floated ; 
one of his favorite observations was, that her dear image was 
frescoed on the skyliglit of his soul.] 

He virrote one day a letter, 

And sealed it with a seal. 
To tell the girl how feelingly 

Towards her he did feel. 

[This letter partook of the character of a rhythmical communi- 
cation ; it might have heen called an ode, or an apostrophe, or 
a sonnet, or a piece of versified vacuity, or iambic inanity — but 
it wasn't poetry.] 

The young man said : " It idle is 

For me to ever start 
To paint in one short idyl 

The idol of my heart."" 
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[The adolescent young maniac called her his ideal, idol, doll, 
liis fairy, seraph, nymph, grace, and — showed other surface indica- 
tions of having the old complaint in its most frightful form.] 

A carpenter of teeth was he, 

A den-tist, and I'm told 
That in his den he often said 

That teeth were his " best hold." 

[Ho exterminated molars and aholished incisors without pain 
or delay. His motto was, "Pro bono publico" — for the public's 
bones.] 

But when the miss the miss-ive read, 

The maiden sentimental, 
She said, said she, " If he gets me. 

It will be acci-dental.'" 

[She told this, in confidence, to a young lady friend, who put on 
her hood and rushed right off and told the young man, so as to 
make him feel happy. He asked her to intercede for him. She 
did so, but the "charmer" simply responded :] 

" Who knows, before the orange blos- 
soms wither in my wreath, 
What irony and iron he 

May throw into my teeth ? " 

[The embassy was a failure. The mutual friend told him all — 
she not only gave him the "text," but also an elaborate appendix, 
with notes, index, and glossary.] 
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And when the young man heard of it, 

He then began to cry ; 
He stopped a-dramng of a tooth, 

And went and drew a sigh. 

["Why," said he, "this sarcasm, this scornful utterance, this 
taunt, this sneer, this gibe? I have," said he, "nary — not — no — 
nothing to live for."] 

He then took sick ; he tried and tried 

To neutraHze, in vain, 
The pain he felt, by wrapping up 

Within a counter-pane. 

[It wouldn't work ; he tried to die by an effort of mind, but his 
mind was too weak — his constitution was stronger than his will. 
Then he tried whisky, but it never affected him — it never found 
his brain ; it went skirmishing through his system and wore itself 
out trying to find some ganglionic nodule to operate on. He con- 
sequently recovered next day sufficiently to go down town.] 

And then he bought a bowie-knife 

With which to end his woes ; 
Then went and plunged it in his chest, 

[Which was half full of clothes ;] 

Then went and bought a railroad pass, 

And took the evening train 
For climes where golden fortunes are 

" Extracted without pain." 
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MELANCHOLY THOUGHTS 

The Homoeopathic Doctoh 

If like cures like, 

Explain to me, my brother, 
How is it doctors 

Cannot cure each other ? 



The Poet 

There was a poet ; 

Through the midnight gloom 
Much oil, much midnight oil, 

Did he consume. 

The world beheld 

No product of that toil — 
Alas ! the oil consumed 

Was fusel oil. 
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The Way of It 

Says Chuck-a-luck Bill to his vagabond pard, 
" They say that the way of transgressors is hard.' 
Says Weary Watkins, " IVe found it such — 
It^s cause the way is traveled so much." 

The Mind-Reader 

He could not tell a lie, 

George Washington of old ; 

Yet smarter far am I, 

For I can tell a lie 
Soon as I hear it told. 

A Triolet 

Each second a sucker is born 
In the world outside of Kansas ; 

We've got to acknowledge the corn, 

Each second a sucker is born ; 

But we laugh the fact to scorn. 

And we don't care where it lands us — 

Each second a sucker is born, 
But he is not born in Kansas. 
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Lovely Woman 

And as around our manly neck she throws 
Her dimpled arms with artless unconcern, 
And kisses us and asks us to be hern, 

And pats us on the jaw, do you suppose 

That we say " No," grow frightened on the spot, 
And faint away ? Well, we should reckon not. 

Young man, come West ! — youVe got a lot to learn. 
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^SOP'S FABLES 

The falsehoods of the immortal jEsop bear such an appearance 
of innocence and truth that, as examples, they have been handed 
down from antiquity, undimmed by suspicion and unshaken by 
criticism. 

To the young and rising youth, whom tender years for future 
efforts are shaping, who are yet to go to the legislature, to edit 
newspapers, run for office, and hold positions of perquisites and 
emoluments — more especially those who are to be the sole hope 
for candidates in the future — a study of .ffisop's successful efforts 
are invaluable. Having had to gain experience from conversations 
with candidates, campaign speeches and telegrams, the translator 
can imagine how gladly he would have hailed these models of 
successful ability, in former years. 

The misstatements and mendacity of jEsop have never been 
surpassed ; as such they are here translated for the scholars of 
the Paint Creek school, and tlirown like bread upon the 'angry 
billows of the Yellow Paint. — Translator. 

PERSIMMONS 
(FahU No. 1) 
Once a fox, upon the sly, 
Some persimmons did behold, 
So he got a pole and poled ; 
But he gave up with a sigh. 

And acknowledged his mistake — 
The persimmons wouldn't rake. 
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Then in sorrow he did say, 
As he slowly walked away, 

Fruit of that kind will elude 
All our efforts, I am told, 
If the pole with which it's poled 

Hasn't got the longitude. 



AGEICOLA ET FILIUS 
(FaUt No. 2) 

BiiowN he runs a farm and ranch 
By the billows of Lath Branch, 
And he had a son named Jim, 
Who had never learned to swim ; 
And one Sunday Jim was found 
Down in Lath Branch partly drowned. 

But old Brown knew what to do ; 
For he somewhere cut a limb. 
And he somehow stayed with Jim, 

And he somewhat brought him to. 
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MORAL 

Do not run a farm and ranch 

By the billows of Lath Branch. 

Men named Brown with boys named Jim, 
Ought to teach their boys to swim. 

Boys named Jim most always drown 

If their other name is Brown. 



ANGUIS ET ANGUISH 
{FahU No. 3) 

Old man Snyder found a snake, 
Frozen stiffer than a stake, 

And he tucked it in his breast, 
And he buttoned up his vest. 
When the saurian became thawed, 
Mr. Snyder became chawed, 
And in one unbroken stream 
He proceeded to blaspheme. 
And eradicate the plug 
From a little, old brown jug. 
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Then he took a modest " snort," 
Of, perhaps, about a quart. 

And conversed as if he — well — 

Had profanity to sell. 
Year by year, with all his might, 

Snyder tried to cure that bite. 
But he didn't have the heft ; 

So one day, beside the jug, 

He, while heaving at the plug, 
Caught the jim-james and got left. 



MORAL 

Frozen saurians are safer ; 
And, it's bitterer than borax 
To be gnawed about the thorax, 

One's humanity to pay for. 
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THE LIGHTNING-BUG AND THE SKEETER* 

(FahU No. 4) 

Once a lightning-bug did fly 
With a skeeter down the street, 

One hot evening in July, 

And these words he did repeat : 

" See me shine ! see me shine ! " 

But the skeeter gave no sign 

Of ambition or design, 

And these words he did repeat : 

" None in mine ! none in mine ! " 



Then an urchin, quick as scat. 

With an agitated face 
And an antiquated hat, 

To the lightning-bug gave chase, 

Then the skeeter joined the i-ace ; 
Looked the ragged urchin o'er ; 

Picked an unprotected place. 
And he helped himself to gore. 

* " Skeeter " means mosquito. 
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DOCET 

Life is somewhat Janus-faced : 
Look the situation o'er, 
Join the throng, and go for gore, 

Or — be brilliant and get chased. 

PAVO 

(FaUe No. 5) 

Said a peacock unto Juno, 

" What's the reason I can't sing ? 
See ! a tail I can unfold 
That is gorgeous to behold. 
Tell me, tell me, if you do know. 
What's the reason I can't sing, 
When I'm such a gorgeous thing ? " 

Juno, answering the bird, 

Half in earnest, half in fun, 

Said "Injustice would be done 
If all favors were conferred. 

Of the many, upon one." 
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Notwithstanding what we wish, - 
In this world of fact and fate, 
Some must fish and some dig bait- 
Just a few of us can fish. 



See that orphan boy at work, 
Working early, working late ? 
He is learning how to wait ; 

He is learning not to shirk. 



Then observe the rich man's son, 
Aping style and making bets — 
Smoking idle cigarettes, 

Talking chafF and having fun. 



Years that orphan boy will wait ; 
Then he'll take that rich man's son. 
And will terminate that fun. 

And will set him digging bait. 
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Then the rich man's son will wish, 

As the iron days go by, 

And the tears come in his eye, 
That he had a chance to fish. 

But his wish will come too late ; 

For the orphan, who meanwhile 

Does the fishing, smiles a smile. 
And compels him to dig bait. 



THE AXE-I-DENT 
(PabU No. 6) 

Day by day was Thomas seen 
On the head of Wolverine, 

And the old primeval rung 

As his five-pound axe he slung ; 
And he worked with smile and song, 
Making " wood-cuts ^ all day long. 
But the wood grew hard to chip. 

So he went to grind his axe ; 

But his care becoming lax. 
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Something ran afoul the crank, 
And it gave the axe a yank, 
And the helve it gave a flip. 
And it reached him on the lip ; 
Then the unreflecting youth 
Swallowed, thoughtlessly, a tooth, 
And he sort of lost his grip. 



To the doctor Thomas goes, 
And discourses all his woes. 

Worldly, physical, and mental ; 
But the doctor shook his head, 
And he very gravely said : 
" You have got a. fell disease. 
For in axe-i-dents like these 

Pains are always inside-dental." 



SEaUEL 

And he made a lot of pills 
Out of 3-x Graham flour, 
Saying, " Take one every hour : 

They will cure you of your ills.'" 
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MOEAL 

Any man will lose his grip 
If he doesn''t feel inclined, 
When he has an " axe to grind," 

To be careful of his " lip." 

THE INVIDIOUS CANINE 
{FahU No. 7) 

O'er the rough and rocky ridge, 

Leading downward with a path 
To the brittle little bridge 

That is hung across the Lath, 

Came a large, inclement bulldog, full of 
wrath ; 
But the canine never tarried — 
In his mouth he something carried : 

Like a miner, wide awake, 

He had been and raised a steak. 

Crossing on the bridge, his glance 
To the water thrown by chance, 

Saw another dog and meat 

In precipitate retreat ; 
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Then his onward course he slants, 
And attempts to head them off — 

And his corpus now conceals 

Half a barrelful of eels. 

MORAL 

No one merchant yet was made 
Who could gobble all the trade. 
Painfully misfortune pelts 
Those who reach for some one else ; 
No one bulldog yet could eat 
Every other bulldog's meat. 
If you have a good-sized bone. 
Let the other dog alone. 



LIMBURGER 

{FaUe No. 8) 

On a tree there sat a crow. 
In his bill a chunk of cheese ; 

On the ground, a fox below 

Said, " Some music, if you please. 

You are beautiful of wing, 

And I bet that i/ou can sing." ' 
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Cheered by flattery, the crow 

Sang, and dropped the cheese below ; 

Then the cunning fox did freeze 

To that fallen chunk of cheese, 
And he calmly lugged it ofl^. 
And he scoffed the song with scoff". 

MOEAL 

When they pat you on the back, 
When they say that you're the one. 

When they say they're on the track. 
And " have been obliged to run " ; 

When their compliments denote 
They are going for your vote. 

You can do just as you please. 

But — you'd better watch your cheese. 



THE SWELL 

(FahU No. 9) 

On the walk a hat did lie. 
And a gallus chap sailed by, 
And he cut a lively swell — 
He was clerk in a hotel ; 
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So, he gave that hat a kick, 
And he came across a brick — 
Now upon a crutch he goes. 
Minus half a pound of toes. 



MOEAL 

AVhen you see a person thrown 

By misfortune or by vice. 

Help him thrice or seven times thrice 
Help him up or let alone. 

If you give the man a kick 

You may stumble on a brick, 
Or a stone. 

Fate is liable to frown, 
And the best of us go down ; 

And in just a little while 

She is liable to smile. 
And the bad luck and the vice 
Seem to scatter in a trice. 
And to hunt their holes like mice. 

And the man you tried to kick 

Now has changed into a brick. 
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THE LIFE-INSURANCE AGENT AND THE POST 
AUGER 

(Fahle No. 10) 

Very skillfully and fast, 

Boring post-holes in the soil, 
Worked an honest son of toil ; 

An insurance agent passed, 

Saying, " Such a ' perfect bore ' 
I have never seen before." 

Then he sort of caught his breath, 

And he talked that man to death. 

MORAL 

Strange it is, somehow or other 
We are bound to make a fuss, 

When we notice in another 
Vices that belong to us. 



THE COWCATCHER 
(Fable No.U) 

Cast your eagle eye on me — 
Leaders there must always be. 
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I have such a massive brain, 
I can stand the tug and strain. 
See the engine and the train 

As they meekly follow me. 

Leaders there must always be. 



It's a part of nature's plan 

That I occupy the van. 

Born to rule, and born to lead, 
Born to flourish and precede. 
The momentum and the speed 

Of the engine and the train 

Are the products of my brain. 



MORAL 

Those the world has pushed ahead 
Thought they pulled the world they led. 
They were either fast or slow, 
As the world would have them go ; 
But they never seemed to know 
That behind them came the force 
That controlled their speed and course. 
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NANKEEN 
(Fable No. 12) 

Through the light-long summer day 

Sam the game of " draw " did play ; 
Through the summer Sammy laughed, 
Sang, and played the game of " draft." 

Gay and jolly and serene — 

With his breeches of nankeen. 

Through the doleful winter days 
Still at poker Sammy plays ; 

Gone his songs, and smiles so bland ; 

He is waiting for a hand ; 
And the winter skies are chill — 
And he wears that nankeen still. 



MORAL 

Draft and nankeen go together 
Very well in summer weather. 
But when winter-time sets in 
Draft and nankeen get too thin. 
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CAPEES ET CAPER 
(FabU No. 13) 

From a chimney on the roof 

Of the Wilder House hotel, 

Did a William goat espy 

An old army mule go by ; 

Spied those vast and sail-like ears — 
And he jeered the mule with jeers. 

Then the mule he made a tack, 
Brought his jib round to the wind. 

Main and mizzen ears aback, 

And his starboard eye he skinned ; 

Then he reached that goat a hoof 

Which dismissed him from the roof. 

SOLILOQUY ■ 

Morals two this tale will teach : 
First, There isn't any rule 

That will cipher out the reach 
Of an ancient army mule ; 

Second, There are many dangers 

In mis-estimating strangers. 
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SUCKER * AND SALAMANDER 

AN AQUAIUUM STORY 

{FahU No. 14) 

In an ornamental jar, 

Filled with blazing, red-hot tar, 

Did a salamander swim ; 
In a thousand jolly ways 
He disported in the blaze — 

It was fun alive for him. 

With a less display of rank, 
Swam a sucker in a tank. 

And unto himself he said : 
" Would that I were in his place, 
Swimming in that blazing vase. 

And that he were in my stead." 

An attendant heard the speech, 
And he changed them each with each. 

* The " sucker " is a fish found in most American waters. It is 
dull and stupid. It is not gamy and does not bite ; but if a hook 
is wrapped in cotton the fish will suck it in, out of curiosity, and 
catch itself. The word is a synonym throughout the United States 
for combined curiosity, folly, and credulity. 
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Then the salamander sank 
To the bottom of the tank, 

In inanimate repose ; 
While the sucker curled and died, 
Looking just as peeled and fried 

As a Democratic nose. 



MORAL 

Souls of fire may dare the fire. 
May aspire 

To rule the fire ; 
But the element consumes 
Any sucKEE who presumes. 



ZEPHYR 

(Fable No. 15) 

Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 
Where a brass-eyed bird pup played, 
And that foolish canine bayed 

At that zephyr, in a gay. 

Semi-idiotic way. 
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Then that zephyr, in about 
Half a jiffy, took that pup. 
Tipped him over, Avrong side up ; 
Then it turned him wrong side out. 
And it calmly journeyed thence. 
With a barn and string of fence. 

MORAL 

When communities turn loose 
Social forces that produce 

The disorders of a gale, 
Act upon the well-known law : 
Face the breeze, but close your jaw. 

It's a rule that will not fail : 
If you bay it, in a gay, 
Self-sufficient sort of way. 

It will land you, without doubt, 

Upside down and wi-ong side out. 

THE UNSOCIABLE MILESTONES 
{,Fahle No. 16) 

Stkdng along a highway stood 
Twenty milestones, made of wood, 
Undisturbed by storm or weather ; 
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And the jokers said their say, 
As they passed along the way : 
" How unsociable are they — 
Milestones never get together.' 



But the milestones cared not whether 
It were worst or it were best — 
Undisturbed by jeer or jest. 

Two were never seen together. 
Duty made them what they were. 
And they did not care to stir. 



MORAL 

Men there are whose work, whose place 
Is, like milestones, to mark out 
Both the distance and the route ; 

Both the destiny and way, 

In the progress of the race. 

If they mingle with the throng 
That moves thoughtlessly along, 

Then their duty they betray.. 
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Lonesome, very lonesome, they ; 

But, unmoved by hope or fear, 

Undisturbed by jest or jeer, 
There their duty — and they stay. 



A ROMANCE 



PREFACE 



When a person knows a story that he thinks he ought 

to tell. 
If he doesn't get to tell it, why of course he don't feel 

well; 
And if no one stops to listen, why of course a man 

will feel 
All broke up and dislocated, and uneasy as an eel ; 
That's the reason that I ask you, in a sad, imploring 

way: 
Here's a little, bob-tailed gushlet, I will tell it if you 

stay. 
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CHAPTER I 



Well ! the heroes of my story are a maiden and a 

youth ; 
Sam was raised in Indiana, and the girl lived in 

Duluth. 
Where my subjects met each other, I presume I can't 

relate — 
1 am told r-it was Wisconsin, and suppose it is the 

State ; 
Sam was storing ardent spirits, and engaged in ped- 
dling stencils, 
While the girl was mangling hash with some old hotel 

utensils ; 
And they met and loved each other, in that rash, 

erratic way 
That is told of in the novel, or is acted in the play. 
How a man can go distracted on a female, as her 

lover. 
Is a mystery to me that I never could discover ; 
And I wish I could discover why a woman likes a 

man 
With such horrible devotion, but I don't believe I can. 
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On the shores of Yellow Paint, 

After winter, cold and chill, 
When the spring-time strikes its focus, 
By what magic hocus-pocus 
Come the primrose and the crocus. 
On the meadow and the hill ? 
Whyfore buds the hamamellis ? 
Whyfore twining up the trellis ? 
Whyfore, from the painted lattice, 
Does the columbine peep at us ? 

If you'll answer this, I'll fill 
You with ardent spirits gratis. 

In this world of mirth and music, pork, pomposity, 

and pain, 
There is absolutely nothing human beings can explain. 
Here I leave the realms of reason, disappointed as 

I am. 
And return unto my subject, the Wisconsin girl and Sam. 

Oh, the way they loved each other, it is vain to try 

to tell- 
Why ! they sickened all the boarders of a second-class 

hotel ; 
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This, of course, used up the landlord, who collapsed for 

want of custom — 
He ran off and left the merchants he was owing, and 

it bust 'em ; 
Then the heavy business fortunes went a-tumbling into 

wrecks, 
And the banks began suspending and a-certifying 

checks. 

Oh, such frantic, furious loving, rabid, restless, reckless, 

rash ! 
No ! the people couldn't stand it, and the city went to 

smash ; 
All the taxes went delinquent, and the subjects of our 

stanzas 
Fished their trunks out of the window, and en-routed 

it for Kansas. 

(Pyrotechnic exhibitions of affection ought to grieve — 
But they've made the world a circus ever since the days 

of Eve. 
Should you call these words ironic, you will make a big 

mistake. 
For ferruginous remarks are just the kind I never make.) 
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At this point I end my story; by the way that you 
receive it, 

And the honest way I tell it, I believe that you be- 
lieve it. 



CHAPTER II 

On the shores of Yellow Paint, where the billows 

loudly roar, 
Where the blue-eyed zephyrs faint, and the blue-eyed 

women snore. 
On a bluff beside the billows — on a bold, projecting 

bluif— 
Stands a large and stately building, that is made of 

native stuff; 
And around it are the meadows, and the orchards and 

the fields ; 
High-priced cattle lowing gently, while the modest 

Berkshire squeals ; 
And around it leaves of Autumn promenade with reck- 
less rustle. 
And around it Kansas zephyrs play with customary 

muscle. 
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Do you ask me who resides here — I must say in tearful 

tones, 
That said building is infested by a bachelor called 

" Jones." 



On the shores of Yellow Paint, where the billows sadly 
rave, 

And unhappy zephyrs wail o'er the graveyard and the 
grave. 

Where the cypress and the yew let the struggling sun- 
beams through, 

And the marble bids adieu to the beautiful and brave, 

Stands a splendid mausoleum, and the interesting 
annals 

Of the owner are presented in extenso on the panels ; 

And the tomb is minaretted with a white Carrara 
shaft, 

That is longer than the oar-pole of a Mississippi raft. 

Should you ask me what proud being underneath this 

marble lies, 
Should you ask whose loving fingers caused these 

souvenirs to rise, 
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Should you ask me whose loud virtues on the marble 

are set down — 
Having given a perusal, I should say his name was 

Brown. 

Brown, you see, was very wealthy, and they built this 

to attract 
The attention of the bugler, when the final doom was 

cracked. 
On the massive marble panels there are finely written 

down 
Many schedules of the virtues and nobilities of 

Brown — 
Many virtues great and rare ; but I cannot help from 

feeling 
They omitted Brown's best virtue — legal, lawful, thrifty 

stealing. 

CHAPTER III 

Now I think I hear you tell me, in the most emphatic 

tones, 
" Tell your story — blast your Paint Creek ! — we don't 

care for Brown or Jones." 
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I repel the interruption, and besides, this slight digres- 
sion 

Has been told by way of kindness, to correct a false 
impression. 

It might happen in the future that you'd visit Yellow 
Paint, 

Where the billows wildly roar, where the saucy sea- 
gulls soar, 

And the women loudly snore, whether they're asleep 
or ain't ; 

And beholding Jones's " lay-out," you would instantly 
declare 

Our romantic hoop-pole lover was a-living over 
there. 



Then you'd pass along in ;silence, and your heart gi-ow 

cold and sad. 
And you'd take a dose of " ruin," if the fluid could be 

had ; 
And you'd talk of deathless loving, and devotion deep 

and true ; 
All at once you'd see Brown's marble 'mid the cypress 

and the yew — 
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Tomb of him o'er whose bright virtues an inscription 

sadly grieves, 
While the column flings its outline through the mesh- 
work of the leaves ; 
And you'd say, " See there ! that column ; it must 

certainly belong 
To the wild Wisconsin maiden — she who loved so deep 

and strong " ; 
And you'd go and tell the story to the first one you 

would see — 
Tell how wildly strong their love was ; tell how Samuel 

and she 
Produced a first-class panic and demoralized a town. 
You'd say, " There sleeps her potash " — you'd turn and 

point to Brown. 

But you wouldn't be correct, for some long-haired, 

frontier mammoth 
Wed the girl and started westward, and they're living 

out at Klamath. 
P'our large boys get daily flouncings from the tough, 

maternal withe, 
And a woman runs that outfit, by the novel name of 

Smith. 
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Sam is keeping a saloon up in Canada, Toronto, 

And he drinks his ardent spirits, just like you do, 

when you want to ; 
Naught he careth for the maiden, whether she''s extant 

or not. 
For she long has been forgotten, just as Sam has been 

forgot. 



CHAPTER IV 

From the shores of Yellow Paint, 
Where the billows loudly roar. 
From that adamantine shore, 

Where the blue-eyed zephjTS faint. 
And the women loudly snore, 

Whether they're asleep or ain't, 
Comes the burden of my song. 



^^'^hen you love a girl, you ourght 
Not to make it sweet and short — 

Love her light, but love her long. 

If you love her wild and strong, 
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You will soon be better taught — 
She will leave you without thought. 
Should you have a maiden's love — 
Love her light, but love her long. 

Fm opposed to moralizing, in a solemn spot like this, 
Bat in fact man ain't constructed for a heavy strain of 

bliss. 
Human beings are like boilers, and the same rules, it 

would seem. 
Have an equal application to affection and to steam. 
Making love and putting steam on will entail the same 

mishaps — 
When you get on too much pressure, all is lost by a 

collapse. 

Now, I think I hear you ask me, in the most imploring 

tones, 
"Do us full poetic justice — tell us, what became of 

Jones?" 
On the shores of Yellow Paint, break the angry billows 

still ; 
Still the marble column gleams, and the angry white 

gull screams. 
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^^'^lile the habitat of Jones still is seen upon the hill ; 
There the able-bodied zephyrs, with their melancholy 

moans, 
Rock my native -lumber shanty — Fm the bachelor 

called Jones. 
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ADIEU 

Oft the resonance of rhymes 
Future hearts and distant times 

May impress ; 
Shall humanity to me, 
Ivike my Kansas prairies, be 

Echoless ? 

IllONaUILL. 
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